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Danish Economy Thrives Despite 
Low Foreign-Exchange Reserves 


The Danish economy was favorable during the second quarter of 
1954, as manufacturing production, principally in the capital goods 
branches, reached an alltime high in June. 

Some definitely unfavorable developments reached significant propor- 
tions, however, and a special session of Parliament which convened in 


September was presented with a pro- 
gram of far-reaching remedial meas- 
ures intended to promote exports, 
reduce public consumption, and en- 
courage savings. 

Construction was at an exception- 
ally high level during the first half of 
the year. The foreign-trade volume 
Was unusually large, especially im- 
ports, while receipts from shipping 
and the tourist trade appeared stable. 
Retail trade was good, and unemploy- 
ment was practically nonexistent. 

Meat and dairy product output 
averaged high, and the export de- 
mand was good. Expansion of the hog 
population was stimulated by a tem- 
porary excess of demand over supply. 
Adverse weather threatened crop 
prospects, but on the whole the agri- 
cultural price average was stable. 

The most pronounced threat to 
Danish prosperity has been the rapid 
decline in the National Bank’s net 
foreign-exchange reserves. These re- 
serves were considered inadequate for 
the country’s needs even at 334 million 
crowns, or $48.4 million, at the end of 
1953; and they declined steadily 
to 23 million crowns on June 30, 1954. 
By early September the balance was 
negative by 130 million crowns, or $19 
million, according to press statements. 

Though many factors, including 
poor harvest prospects and increase 
of the adverse trade balance, fur- 
thered this decline, overconsumption 
was widely accepted by the Danish 
press as the essential single element. 


Meat and Butter Output Rises 


The output of animal products in 
the second quarter of 1954 was notably 
high; export demand was strong and 
feed was ample because of the excep- 
tionally good 1953 harvest and large 
imports; milk production, in 1,000 met- 
ric tons, with 1953 results in paren- 
theses, was 485 (466) in April, 564 (563) 
in May, and 571 (563) in June. Butter 
production averaged 18,200 tons per 
month in the 1954 second quarter, 
compared with less than 17,000 tons 
in the like 1953 months, but cheese 





production was off by 8 percent. Beef 
and veal output for the second quarter 
was 50,400 tons compared with 46,900 
tons in the like period of 1953, whereas 
pork output was 128,500 tons and 115,- 
000 tons, respectively. Egg production 
was only slightly above the 1953 level. 

Hogs reached 4.879.000 head on July 
17, 1954, compared with an average of 
4,059,000 for the year 1953. despite 
earlier concern over possible un- 
marketable surpluses. 

Feed and animal-product prices 
were relatively stable during the ouar- 
ter, but some items fluctuated. Grain 
prices, except for oats, tended defi- 
nitely downward. Butter prices re- 
mained uniform. beef prices increased 
by 9 percent, and pork prices averaged 
6 percent lower, and eggs 14 percent 
lower than 1 vear earlier. 

Several weeks of extremelv heavy 
rainfall caused extensive damage to 
the current grain, hoz, and seed crons. 
Injury to root crops appears to be less 
serious, but the prosnective beet vield 
was estimated at about 10 percent 
below normal on September 1. 


Industrial Activity Increases 


Industrial activity increased further 
during the second quarter of 1954, in 
relation to the preceding 3-month pe- 
riod and the second quarter of last 
year. The composite industrial pro- 
duction index fieures were 122, 112, 
and 115 (1949—100), respectively. The 
increase, in some measure of a sea- 
sonal nature, was steady month by 
month, and the index reached a new 
alltime high of 124 in June. 

Capital-goods outnut recorded the 
largest rise, and the index stood at 132 
for the second quarter of this year. 
This is 10 percent higher than for the 
comparable period of 1953 and the 
first quarter of the current year. The 
gain in consumer-goods production 
compared with the 1953 period was 
more moderate, the index moving 
from 111 to 115. 

Output by the important metal in- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases ot 
world trade—ranging from com 
hensive economic and business datg 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations— which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. S. Courthouse. 

— 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8t. 
Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Eldg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14. Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, ‘Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo... 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla... 36 NE. First St. 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y¥., 110 E. 45th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 8 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8S. Government section of phone book. 








Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
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Netherlands Budget 
Based on Prosperity 





The Netherlands national budget 
| for 1955 is predicated on the as- 
| gmption that the country’s favorable 
gonomic situation will continue, with 
, gm accompanying increase in national 
+ income. 
' Total expenditures are estimated in 
the budget memorandum at 6,583 
million guilders (1 guilder=about 
08$0.263) and total revenues at 6,015 
million for the Netherlands fiscal 
year beginning January 1, 1955. These 
figures compare with 6,716 million 
guilders and 5,517 million approved 
for the 1954 budget. The latter figures 
have been revised, however, and the 
1954 deficit is estimated at 841 million 
guilders, some 350 million below the 
original estimates. 

The budget memorandum outlines a 





program for an overall tax cut of 10 
percent totaling 500 million to 570 
million guilders. This would involve 
reductions in the purchase tax of 
about 180 million guilders, in income 
and personal property taxes approxi- 
mating 270 million, and in company 
taxes amounting to some 120 million. 
These tax relief measures are planned 
in part as compensation for rent in- 
creases expected in 1955 and 1956. 
The 1955 budget provides for de- 
fense appropriations amounting to 
1350 million guilders, a 10-percent 
reduction from the 1,500 million ap- 
propriated annually in the years 1951 
through 1954. Defense expenditures 
in 1955 are projected at 1,750 million 


guilders—Emb., The Hague. 





International Group Obtains 


Credit Firm in Netherlands 


An international group, which in- 
cludes German interests, acquired on 
September 13 the banking firm of 
Handels-Maatschappij H. Albert de 
Bary & Co. N.V. of Amsterdam. 

The firm was once owned solely by 
the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, but was 
seized ai: the end of World War II by 
the Netherlands Government. 





It is believed that in its new opera- 
tions the company will function as a 
private investment bank and will be 
interested in international financing 
and investment operations. 

The board of directors includes rep- 
tesentatives of Wm. H. Muller & Co. 
N.V., Rotterdam; Sueddeutsche Bank 
4/G., Frankfurt/Main, representing 
the successor institutes of the former 
Deutsche Bank; Banque de la Societe 
Generale de Belgique, Brussels; Ban- 
que de l’Indochine, Paris; Minister 
aD., Voorburg; Credit Suisse, Zurich; 

gemeene Kunstzijde Unie N.V., Arn- 
hem; and N.V. Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, The Hague. 


November 1, 1954 





Belgian Economy Shows Strength 
As Steel Production Increases 


The Belgian economy showed increasing strength during the second 
quarter of 1954, despite a growing foreign-trade deficit and lower 
production in the metal-manufacturing and coal industries. ; 

The monthly average of the overall production index compiled by 
the Agence Economique et Financiere (AGEFI), a private financial 


newspaper, rose to 145.7 in the second 
quarter from 141.3 in the preceding 
quarter and 144.2 during the second 
quarter of 1953 (1936-38—100). This 
gain was due entirely to continued 
strength in the steel, textile, paper, 
and electric-power industries, which 
offset lower production levels in the 
coal, metal-manufacturing, and ce- 
ment industries. 

Coal production declined to 7,215,000 
metric tons in the second quarter 
from 17,664,000 in the three preceding 
months and 7,625,000 in the second 
quarter of 1953. Pithead stocks stood 
at about 4 million metric tons by the 
end of Jun. smpared with 2.9 million 
on the like date of 1953. 


Second-quarter steel production 
climbed to 1,204,000 metric tons from 
1,145,000 in the preceding quarter and 
1,160,000 during the first 3 months of 
1953. Steel consumers, who had al- 
lowed stocks to dwindle for many 
months, were restocking, according to 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
Hot- and cold-rolled thin sheets, wire, 
merchant bars, and concrete reinforc- 
ing bars were in special demand. The 
Belgian market for heavy plates re- 
mained depressed, however, reportedly 
because of competition from British, 
French, and West German producers. 


Copper, Zinc Output Rises 

Copper and zinc production from 
January through May was running 
slightly ahead of the levels for the 
corresponding 1953 period. Lead out- 
put during the first 5 months of this 
year was approximately 10 percent 
below the corresponding period last 
year. Until May, Belgian tin produc- 
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tion did not reflect the decline in 
Congo ore output, which began in 
January. 

Activity in the metal-manufactur- 
ing industries dipped slightly during 
the second quarter of this year, as 
production totaled 462,000 metric tons, 
compared with 463,000 in the three pre- 
ceding months and 475,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953. The decline was 
particularly noticeable in semifin- 
ished products, durable consumer 
goods, and railroad rolling stock. 

Automobile assembly operations de- 
clined during May as a result of 
strikes at three large plants. On the 
other hand, the ship-repair yards, the 
wire-drawing industry, and the tex- 
tile-machinery manufacturers were 
increasingly active during the second 
quarter. Shipbuilding and machine- 
tool production continued at approx- 
imately previous levels. 

The AGEFI construction index 
stood at 118 (1936-38—100) for the 
second quarter, representing a season- 
al increase from the preceding quar- 
ter (109) but unchanged from the 
April-June period of 1953. Although 
cement output rose seasonally to 
1,236,000 metric tons during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1954 from 812,000 in 
the three preceding months, it showed 
a decline from the 1,372,000 metric 
tons purchased during the second 
quarter of 1953. 


Belgian textile output, on the whole, 
showed considerable st ength through- 
out the second quarter. Although the 
AGEFI index of spinning production 
dropped to 123.1 (1936-38=100), from 
132.9 in the preceding quarter, it was 
well above the second-quarter 1953 
figure of 115.6. The AGEFI incex of 
artificial-textile output averaged 453.0 
(1936-38=100) during the April-June 
period of 1954, about the same as the 
preceding quarter (452.9), but con- 
siderably above the second-quarter 
1953 average of 402.7. 


The paper industry made good 
progress in the second quarter of this 
year. Production totaled 65,710 metric 
tons, compared with 64,037 in the first 
quarter and 57,617 in the April-June 
period of 1953. 

Belgian electricity output hit 2,528 
million kilowatt-hours during the sec- 
ond quarter, down seasonally from 
2,744 million in the three preceding 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Danish Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


dustry showed further and substantial 
progress to new heights in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, when the 
index reached 132, 6 points higher 
than in the preceding quarter and 17 
points, or nearly 15 percent, above the 
April-June figure last year. Large ex- 
port orders contributed materially to 
raise this industry’s production. Other 
industries for which gains have been 
recorded include transportation equip- 
ment; chemical, paper, and graphic 
art; stone, earthenware, and glass; 
food-processing; and woodworking. 


Building Active 


Building activity was greater in the 
second quarter than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. The building 
industry was working virtually at full 
capacity, as the available labor force 
was fully employed and skilled labor 
Was scarce. The building-material- 
supply situation continued to be satis- 
factory. 

Expansion and modernization of the 
Danish merchant marine continued, 
and several new vessels were ordered. 


Danish shipyards completed 32,200 
gross tons in the second quarter, but 
their backlog of orders increased from 
146,400 tons to 151,500 tons. Most of 
this was for Danish account, in part 
governmental. 


Sales and losses totaled 27 vessels, 
with a gross tonnage of 27,200, in the 
first 6 months, and although new 
registrations numbered only 22, they 
had a gross tonnage of 82,700. Laid- 
up tonnage decreased from 61,000, 
gross, on April 1 to 39,800 on June 30. 


Trade Balance Unfavorable 


The Danish foreign trade balance 
for the second quarter of 1954 was un- 
favorable by 429 million crowns, or 
$62 million. This figure is almost 
twice the amount of the trade deficit 
in the preceding quarter—238 million 
crowns—and more than three times 
the figure for the second quarter of 
last year—134 million crowns. 

The trade deficit for 6 months rose 
from 365 million crowns in 1953 to 
667 million this year, or by 302 million 
crowns. 


The trade-deficit rise was due to 
heavy imports without a simultaneous 
corresponding export increase. The 
import increase was due partly to im- 
porters’ anticipation of climbing prices 
in various world commodity markets 
and was accelerated by their fear of 
the government’s introduction of new 
trade restrictions to protect the for- 
eign-exchange position and fear of 
currency devaluation. 


The import value during the April- 
June period totaled 2,059 million 
crowns compared with 1,784 million in 
the preceding 3-month period and 
1,566 million during April-June last 
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year. Imports in the second quarter 
of this year were up almost 30 per- 
cent, compared with the 1953 period. 


Trade by principal sources during 
the second quarter of this year did 
not change materially. The United 
Kingdom was the principal supplier by 
a wide margin and imports from that 
country amounted to 27 percent of 
total imports during January-June, 
compared with 30 percent in the first 
6 months of 1953. Imports from West 
Germany continued to rise, amount- 
ing to 19 percent of total imports dur- 
ing the first half of this year, com- 
pared with 17 percent for the first 
half of 1953. 


Imports From U. S. Up 

Imports from the United States to- 
taled 161 million crowns during the 
first half of the current year, which 
is only slightly more than the corres- 
ponding 1953 figure of 157 million 
crowns. However, Government spokes- 
men have indicated that the Govern- 
ment is contemplating import liber- 
alization from dollar areas of the 
greater part of the merchandise now 
on the free list from countries in the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. This action is contem- 
plated in view of the adverse Danish 
European Payments Union position 
and general upward trend of dollar re- 
serves. 

Total exports were valued at 1,630 
million crowns during the second 
quarter of 1954. This is somwhat 
more than in the preceding quarter, 
when the figure was 1,546 million 
crowns and considerably in excess of 
the total of 1,432 million for the April- 
June period of 1953. 

Exports to the United States totaled 
241 million crowns, or $35 million— 
including shipments to U. S. forces 
in Germany valued at 50 million 
crowns—during the January-June pe- 
riod of this year, compared with 187 
million in the like 1953 period, an 
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increase of nearly 30 percent. Meat 
products represent the largest individ. 
ual export item, accounting for 85 mj. 
lion crowns this year compared with 
46 million in January-June 1953 
Dairy products, on the other hand, fej] 
in. value from 57 million to 48 million 
crowns. 


Other principal export items were 
fish products, fish meal, beverages 
furs, seeds, textiles, earthen 
metals and metal alloys, various 
metal manufactures, and machinery, 
The material export gain improved 
the trade balance with the United 
States from a favorable balance for 
Denmark of 30 million crowns in the 
first half of 1953 to 80 million crowns, 
or $11.6 million, in the like period of 
this year. 

The deterioration of Denmark's 
trade terms which began in January 
continued through May, although 
slight improvements occurred in June 
and July. The ratio declined from 82 
in December to 75 in May, then in- 
creased to 76 in June and 78 in July. 

Despite the improvement, trade 
terms were still less favorable than at 
the same time last year, when the 
ratio figure was 79 for June and 8 
for July. 

Danish exports to the U. S. S&S. RB. 
declined sharply from almost 30 mil- 
lion crowns in April 1954 to 3.6 million 
in June. However, Danish exports to 
the Soviet bloc as a whole during the 
second quarter were slightly higher 
than those during the preceding 3- 
month period—128 million crowns in 
the first quarter and 134 million iD 
the second—owing to a considerably 
higher level of trade with Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. Danish 
exports to Soviet bloc countries 
amounted to 8.2 percent of Denmark's 
total export trade during both the 
first and second quarters of 1954. Ex- 
ports to the Soviet bloc in the first 
half of 1953 accounted for only 29 
percent of total exports. 


Imports from the Soviet ble 
amounted to 63.2 million crowns @ 
the second quarter of 1954 compared 
with 94.5 million in the first quarter. 
This decline, which took place despite 
a slightly higher import level from 
East Germany and an import increas 
from Czechoslovakia, was the result 
of a considerable decline in receipt 
from the U.S.S.R. The difference 
in value between Danish exports # 
and imports from Soviet bloc coun 
tries was offset for the most part by 
payments in sterling made by Soviet 
bloc countries to Denmark. 





A new municipal power plant will 
be erected for Capetown at Athlone 
Union of South Africa. Athlone # 
approximately 10 miles from thé 
center of town. The new station wil 
have a capacity of about 180,000 kw. 
and will take nearly 6 years to build 
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Belgian Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


months, but more than 10 percent 
above the second quarter of 1953. 


Exports Rise 


The value of Belgian-Luxembourg 
(BLEU) exports rose during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1954 to an estimated 
28,650 million Belgian francs (1 Bel- 
gian franc—about US$0.02) from 26,- 
639 million in the three preceding 
months and 27,896 million for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953. Imports showed 
an even greater increase, totaling an 
estimated 31,763 million francs in the 
second quarter of 1954, compared with 
30,703 million in the three preceding 
months and 29,206 million in the 
April-June period of 53. Conse- 
quently, the second-quarter trade def- 
icit of 3,113 million francs, although 
smaller than in the preceding quar- 
ter—4,064 million—was considerably 
greater than the 1,308 million-franc 
deficit for the second quarter of 1953. 

BLEU imports from and exports to 
the United States came to 3,862 mil- 
lion francs and 2,306 million, respec- 
tively, during the second quarter, 
compared with 3,067 million and 1,957 
million in the January-March period 
and 3,389 million.and 3,576 million for 
the second quarter of 1953. 

BLEU coal imports rose sharply to 
1,436,358 metric tons during the first 
§ months of this year from 471,840 
metric tons in the like period of 1953. 
This was due chiefly to the increase 
in coal imports from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, which supplied 
792,895 metric tons from January 
through May 1954, compared with 
only 158,725 during the corresponding 
months of 1953. 

No Belgian import licenses were is- 
sued during the second quarter of 
1954 for U. S. coal, which previously 
had been subject to quota restrictions 
since October 1953. BLEU coal exports 
totaled 1,677,383 metric tons during 
the first 5 months of 1954, up from 
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Mexico Proposes New Dam at Santa Rosa 


The Mexican Government has called 
on private business in Jalisco to co- 
operate in the construction of a new 
dam at Santa Rosa in Colimilla, where 
the Rio Verde joins the Santiago 
River, in order to develop additional 
power for the State. 

The cost of the dam will amount to 
approximately 100 million pesos. Local 
businessmen have agreed to invest 24 
million pesos over a 4-year period, the 
balance to be furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government and from credits 
from the Nacional Financiers and 
the Export-Import Bank. 


No important new industries have 
been established in Jalisco during the 
past 3 months, because the hydroelec- 
tric plants of Las Justas, Puente 
Grande, and Colimilla produce only 


about 500,000 kilowatt-hours of power 
per day, which is barely enough to 
supply the demand. 

The Santa Rosa Dam with its ther- 
moelectric plant will guarantee a 
large amount of electric power in the 
near future. In addition, the hydro- 
electric works at Tepaloatepec, Micho- 
acan, are expected to supply Guada- 
lajara with additional power. 

However, the Santa Rosa project 
will take some years to complete; in 
the meantime Jalisco will obtain 10,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of power from the 
new hydroelectric plant at El Cobano, 
Michoacan, and 10,000 kilowatt-hours 
which Jalisco sells to the Guanajuato 
Power Co. and which Guanajuato will 
purchase next year from El Cobano 
plant. 





the 1,212,600 metric tons exported in 
the corresponding period of 1953. 

Exports of iron and steel and prod- 
ucts thereof for April 1954, the latest 
month for which statistics are avail- 
able, were 441,538 metric tons com- 
pared with 400,040 metric tons in April 
1953. Deliveries of metal manufac- 
tures for export were valued at 3,235 
million francs for April and May 1954, 
up from 2,965 million during the cor- 
responding months of 1953. 

The value of textile exports during 
the second quarter was slightly below 
the three preceding months but some 
200 million francs higher than in the 
second quarter of 1953. Textile im- 
ports declined to 4,675 million francs 
in the second quarter of 1954 from 
5,031 million in the preceding quarter 
and 4,847 million during the April- 
June period of 1953. 

Belgium’s gold and _  foreign-ex- 
change holdings were valued at $1,050 
million by the latter part of June, 
compared with $1,093 million 3 months 
earlier and $1,020 million late in June 
1953. The money supply—currency in 
circulation and deposit money—rose 
to 180.5 billion francs at the end of 
June from 175.2 billion at the close of 
the first quarter and 174.2 billion on 
June 30, 1953. 


Prices Firm 

The wholesale price index compiled 
by the Belgian Ministry of Economic 
Affairs dipped slightly during the sec- 
ond quarter for a monthly average of 
410 (1936-38—100) from 411 in the 
three preceding months and 413 dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1953. The 
retail price index rose to an average 
of 423 in the second quarter of 1954, 
compared with 422 in the preceding 
quarter and 413 during the April-June 
period of 1953. 

Steel prices picked up during the 
second quarter, reflecting greater de- 
mand for most steel products. On the 


other hand, the wholesale textile price 
index averaged 378 (1936-38=100) for 
the second quarter of 1954, down from 
an average of 388.3 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Unemployment decreased during the 
second quarter of the year from the 
three preceding months and from the 
second quarter of 1953. Unemployed 
persons averaged 206,842 during June 
compared with 227,491 in the like 
month last year. 

The Belgian Parliament raised old- 
age pensions for individual workers 
from 26,000 to 28,000 francs per year, 
effective July 1. 


Crops Retarded 

Abnormally low tempartures and 
inadequate rainfall during the early 
part of the second quarter retarded 
Belgian crops by 2 to 3 weeks. The 
relatively high price of wheat en- 
couraged farmers to increase their 
plantings of spring wheat to more 
than 50,000 hectares, compared with 
usual plantings of 15,000 hectares. As 
of May 15, the area planted with grain 
of all kinds totaled 526,000 hectares, 
10,000 hectares more than the year 
before. 

Root-crop plantings were about the 
same as in 1953, some 93,000 hectares 
of potatoes and 57,000 hectares of 
sugar beets being reported as of May 
15. Encouraged by high prices, Bel- 
gian farmers increased plantings of 
chicory roots for coffee to 3,000 hec- 
tares, more than 300 percent of the 
1953 figure. Flax plantings also were 
increased this year, and the crop did 
well despite the cool weather of the 
second quarter. 

Production of milk, meat, eggs, and 
other livestock products was relatively 
high during the April-June period, 
despite poorer pastures. Although 
pork production was low, a larger 
output of beef more than offset this 
decline.—Emb., Brussels. 
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Soviet Germany Sets Gift Rules 


The Soviet Zone of Germany has 
introduced new gift parcel regula- 
tions, effective October 1, as follows: 

eAll gift shipments are subject to 
customs charges. The amount of 
coffee and cocoa permitted per gift 
parcel is limited to 834 ounces, choco- 
late products to 10% ounces, and to- 
bacco and tobacco products to 1% 
ounces. If these limits are exceeded 
‘by not more than 100 percent, the 
parcel may be delivered to the recipi- 
ent if he pays double the customs 
rates for the amount exceeding the 
maximum quantity. 


eCustoms charges which the Ger- 
man recipient will have to pay upon 
receiving a parcel are as follows, in 
percent ad valorem based on domestic 
retail prices: On coffee, 50; cocoa, 
chocolate, and chocolate products, 40; 
tea, 30; tobacco and tobacco products, 
80; spices, 30; oils and fats, 30; other 
foods, 20; textiles, 30-80, depending 
1 the material; all other products, 

eThe following items must not be 
included in gift parcels: Payment in- 
struments of any kind; securities; 
stamps; written and printed notes 
and “antidemocratic” ‘literature; ob- 
scene writings and pictures; children’s 
toys of a military nature; phonograph 
records; films; and photographic 
plates. In event any of these. items 
are included in gift parcels, the pack- 
ages will be returned to the donor. 


eArticles concealed in a parcel to 
deceive customs officials, and ship- 
ments sent by commercial firms, or- 
ganizations, or other corporate bodies, 
are prohibited from inclusion in gift 
parcels and are subject to confiscation 
without compensation. 


eA gift parcel-must be sent by an 
individual donor and must be destined 
for the recipient himself or for per- 
sons of his household for their per- 
sonal consumption. 


eParcels must be shipped through 
postal channels and must not weigh 
over 10 kilograms (22 pounds). They 
must bear next to the address the no- 
tation “Geschenksendung, keine Han- 
delsware” (gift shipment, no commer- 





Indian Export Duty on Tea 
Raised to 7 Annas a Pound 


The Indian export duty on tea was 
increased from 4 annas to 7 annas 
a@ pound to be effective immediately, 
the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry announced at the beginning 
of October (1 anna=1.3 U.S. cents). 

Trade circles in India had expected 
this action by the Government as a 
means of increasing revenue, in view 
of the prevailing high export prices 
for tea. 
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cial merchandise). Shipment of gifts 
in letters is not permitted. 


Soviet Zone authorities are reported 
to permit old-age pensioners and per- 
sons whose livelihood depends on so- 
cial benefits to receive three gift 
parcels every 3 months free of import 
charges. 


As a substitute for sending gift par- 
cels from abroad a procedure has been 
set up whereby foreign donors may 
order gift shipments from the na- 
tionalized commercial enterprise 
Deutscher Innen und Aussenhandel, 
Nahrung, Abteilung Geschenksendun- 
gen, 5-7 Schicklerstrasse, Berlin C2. 
No details on the operation of this 
system are available. 


Bolivia To Void Old Import 
Permits After November 30 


Bolivian import permits issued be- 
fore December 30, 1953, will be invalid 
after November 30 of this year, the 
Foreign Commerce Department of the 
Central Bank of Bolivia announced 
on September 21. 


For merchandise shipped or to be 
shipped before this cutoff date, exist- 
ing permits must be revalidated. 


Beginning December 1 Bolivian 
banks may not effect payment against 
import permits issued before Decem- 
ber 30, 1953, and consuls may not cer- 
tify shipments to be made under li- 
censes issued before that date. Such 
licenses must be revalidated by the 
Central Bank of Bolivia before they 
will be accepted. 


The Bolivian Government on May 
26 invalidated all import licenses 
issued before June 30, 1953 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 14, 1954, p. 
14).—Emb., La Paz. 








Salvadoran Controls Over 
Wheat Flour Postponed 


Salvadoran control over the import, 
distribution, and sale of wheat flour, 
which was to have become effective 
on August 9, was postponed for an 
additional 60 days, expiring on Octo- 
ber 8. 

The postponement, effective by de- 
cree No. 52 published on August 9, 
applies solely to imports covered by 
licenses issued by the Office of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Mining before 
June 14, and was found necessary be- 
cause many merchants had orders 
pending which would not reach El 
Salvador until after August 9.—Diario 
Oficial, August 9, 1954. 

The proposed control over wheat 
flour was announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, October 18, 1954, page 9. 
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Denmark Regulates 


Sale of Vitamins 


Only registered pharmacists are per. 
mitted to sell vitamin preparations to 
consumers in Denmark, under Danish 
law No. 290 of September 22, effective 
January 1, 1955. 


This restriction does not apply to 
natural products, such as cod liver oj], 
yeast, etc., which have not been fortj- 
fied with natural or synthetic vita- 
mins, or to four specified classes of 
preparations in tablet, pill, or capsule 
form if special regulations are com- 
plied with. , 

The manufacture and import of 
preparations authorized for general 
retail sale are permitted only when 
they conform to a specified formula 
and are sold under a prescribed name 
with a statement of the dosage, and 
their ingredients fulfill the require- 
ments of the Danish pharmacopoeia. 


Packaging must bear in characters 
at least 2 millimeters high the name or 
trade-mark of the manufacturer and 
of the importer; name of the prepara- 
tions as prescribed by law and any 
special officially approved name; num- 
ber of units in the package and con- 
tent of each vitamin in the unit; 
prescribed statement as to dosage; and 
period for which the manufacturer or 
importer guarantees that the product 
will retain its properties. Sales may 
take place only during the guaranteed 
period and in original packages. 


Prospective manufacturers or im- 
porters must apply to the Minister of 
Interior and Housing in December of 
each year for manufacture or impor- 
tation in the ensuing calendar year. 
The application must be in triplicate 
and must give the name and addres 
of the manufacturer and of the im- 
porter if appropriate, type of prepara- 
tion, and special name under which ft 
is to be sold. The required inspection 
fee of 1,500 crowns must accompany 
the application (1 Danish crown= 
about US$0.14%4). 





Chile Requires Proper 
Documentation 


All merchandise in the Chilean 
Customs not properly document- 
ed for import or reexport can 
now be sold or confiscated by the 
Customs Service. 

This order was put into effect 
by a decree based on a Chilean 
law enacted on August 6 and 
published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 23.—Emb., Santiago. 
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France Opens Credit 
For U. S. Imports 


France has opened dollar cred- 
its for the financing of specified 
imports from the United States, 
by a notice published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 19. 

The items specified are mining, 
engineering, and electrical equip- 
ment; agricultural equipment, 
except tractors; equipment for 
the chemical, polygraphic, tex- 
tile, and leather industries; 
manufacturing and conditioning 
equipment for food industries 
dependent on the Minister of 
Agriculture; spare parts of in- 
dustrial and agricultural equip- 
ment; special mechanical equip- 
ment; machine tools; and semi- 
manufactured products. 











Turkey Installs New 
Licensing Procedure 


Turkish import-licensing procedures 
have been changed effective Septem- 
ber 22. 

Although the text of the imple- 
menting Government decree is not yet 
available, the principal changes may 
be summarized approximately as fol- 
lows: 

eAll outstanding import applica- 
tions and licenses for which foreign 
exchange transfers have not been 
authorized are canceled. 

eAn annual import license applica- 
tion quota is to be established for 
each importer. For established im- 
porters quotas are to be based on im- 
ports in their best year during the 
1948-53 period, and for new importers 
on a multiple of the firm’s capitaliza- 
tion. Allocations of foreign exchange 
will be made to individual importers 
in proportion to the total value of 
license applications for approved 
commodities. 

eImporters are required to deposit 
upon application 10 percent of the 
value of a license. Formerly the de- 
posit requirements were 4 percent. 

eAll types of steel products are 
added to list 6 of the import regula- 
tions, which includes products that 
may be imported on credit terms of 
l year or more. 

eFor all imports made on long-term 
credit, importers must identify the 
Source of the credit. 





Imports of lettuce into Panama has 
been prohibited, effective September 
30. The action was taken to protect 
domestic lettuce growers from com- 
petition of imports——Emb., Panama. 
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Austrians Draft New Customs — 
Law To Be Effective in 1955 


A new Austrian customs law that is to go into effect early in 1955 
has been drafted by the Ministry of Finance. 

The draft presents many new features and departures from the 
present Customs Law. Special provisions now in effect for railway and 
postal procedures, customs fee regulations, etc., are incorporated, al- 


though it was not possible to include 
the new tariff schedules, which it had 
been hoped would be made effective 
simultaneously with the new law. 

The draft shows much greater con- 
cern for the needs and interests of 
travelers and commuters than is evi- 
dent in the present law. In the future, 
so-called “double residents” will not 
require a special license for use of a 
foreign vehicle while in Austria, pro- 
vided the use period does not exceed 
90 days within 1 year. 


This provision will benefit residents 
of the border districts who maintain 
residences on both sides of the border 
and in the course of business cross 
and recross in their vehicles. It will 
also be welcomed by representatives 
of foreign companies having branches 
in Austria and by foreign tourists who 
maintain summer homes in the 
country. 


In addition, the Minister of Finance 
is given discretionary powers to grant 
special permits to residents of Austria 
authorizing them to use duty free for- 
eign vehicles for transport of mer- 
chandise. 


Scientific Matter Duty Free 


Provision also is made for duty-free 
clearance of periodicals of scientific, 
pedagogic, or religious nature sent to 
scientists, teachers, and educational 
and welfare institutions for review 
or for an exchange of views or as gifts. 


Similar treatment will be extended 
to scientific, religious, and industrial 
objects and to animals, plants, and 
minerals contributed to public col- 
lections and exhibits of scientific, re- 
ligious, and welfare institutions. 


The remaining provisions in the 
draft, pertaining to duty-free treat- 
ment of objects having scientific, edu- 
cational, or similar value, are identical 
with the corresponding provisions of 
the present Customs Law or of Execu- 
tive orders supplementing it. 


Wedding articles of male attire will 
be treated in the same way as bridal 
trousseaux. 


The property of new settlers in 
Austria, even those having double 
residence, is to be admitted duty free. 

Finally, the provisions covering 
duty-free admission of medical equip- 
ment to be used in nonprofit public 
hospitals and welfare institutions are 
broadened and extended. 


The Austrian Research Institute for 
Economics and Policy states that the 
new Austrian Customs Law will be one 





of the most liberal and generous in 
Europe. 

The new law will supersede the Law 
of June 10, 1920, and the Customs 
Procedure Directive of June 20 of the 
same year. 

The present Customs Law was draft- 
ed jointly by the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Customs Administration 


' during World War I and was finally 


embodied in the Austrian Customs 
Code which went into effect in 1920. 
Temporarily superseded by the Ger- 
man law during the period of the 
Anschluss and of World War II, it 
was fully validated again on June 
18, 1946. 





Egypt Stresses Farm 
Export Certificate 


U. S. exporters of agricultural prod- 
ucts to Egypt are reminded by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce that 
Egyptian regulations require certifi- 
cates of agricultural health for plant 
produce. 

The latest Egyptian regulations 
specify that: 

“Each consignment must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of agri- 
cultural health issued by the appro- 
priate agricultural authorities of its 
country of origin attesting that the 
consignment is free from harmful 
diseases and stating also the regions 
where the plants to be imported are 
cultivated and their scientific names 
as well. In the case of consignments 
of vegetables seeds, in addition to the 
above, it must be mentioned that they 
are free from the diseases and spores 
and also the virus diseases that are 
transmitted by seeds. 

“The plant produce hereunder listed 
may be exempted from the agricul- 
tural health certificate when not in- 
tended to be used for planting or re- 
production purposes: 

“Grains, flour, and seedcakes im- 
ported for supply or consumption, 
parts of plants not apt to germinate, 
vegetable fiber, various aromatics with 
the exception of sage, tanning materi- 
als powdered or prepared, nux species, 
wood, dehydrated onions, dates and 
compressed date cakes, dessicated figs, 
carbos, pine kernels, mushrooms, dry 
pepper, and coffee.” 

Copies of the Egyptian regulations 
may be obtained from the Near East- 
ern and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 
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South Africa To Authorize More 
Liberal Import Quotas in 1955 


The Union of South Africa will authorize more liberal exchange al- 
locations for imports in 1955, although its system of import controls 
will be continued without important change in 1955, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs announced on October 5. 

The Minister’s statement was the first definitive announcement on 


official import control policies for the 
coming year. 

Noting that significant import-con- 
trol concessions already had been in- 
troduced this year, the Minister also 
observed that controls will be further 
relaxed next year, the rate to be de- 
termined by the trend of events over- 
seas and improvement in the Union’s 
balance of payments. 

Specific points relating to the Gov- 
ernment’s import control rules for 
1955 as outlined by the Minister are 
as follows: 

eThe Government’s policy will be 
to meet the country’s full require- 
ments of “genuine” raw materials es- 
sential for industrial processing. It 
will not be possible, however, to meet 
the total requirements of assembly 
industries, although some relief will 
be granted them. 

eAn initial exchange allocation to 
an importer of industrial raw mate- 
rials, consumable stores, or mainte- 
nance spares will be equal to 90 per- 
cent of the value of total permits is- 
sued him in 1954. This will be the 
only automatic exchange quota, but 
applications for additional quotas will 
be treated liberally, and no “genuine 
manufacturer need fear that he will 
not be able to maintain production up 
to the level of demand for his prod- 
ucts.” The special allocation granted 
to the motor vehicle assembly indus- 
try, in order that stocks may be built 
up and production maintained, will 
be further increased. This increase, 
it is hoped, will eliminate the short- 
age of motor vehicles and spare parts 
by the end of the first half of the 
new year. 


eIndustrial machinery imports for 
modernization, replacement, or labor- 
saving purposes will be authorized on 
a more liberal basis—a reflection of 
the Government’s policy of encourag- 
ing efficiency in industry. Presumably 
such imports will be authorized, as in 
the past, on the basis of specific ap- 
plications made by industrialists. 


eAlthough there is no appreciable 
overall shortage of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, farmers will 
enjoy a greater selection by reason 
of increased quotas. As an initial 
exchange quota, an importer of these 
items will be entitled to an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the value of 
his total imports of these commodities 
in 1954. Supplementary quotas will 
be issued during the course of the year. 


eThe Government will continue to 
8 





assure adequate supplies of “neces- 
sary goods not locally manufactured 
in substantial quantities, while at the 
same time ensuring competition for 
our own industry.” Thus the “priori- 
ties list” will be continued. 

Importers of such goods now are en- 
titled to an exchange quota bonus 
under a conversion scheme (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 6, 1954, p. 7). 

eA preliminary exchange quota to a 
consumer goods importer will be in the 
amount of 331/3 percent of the value 
of his 1948 imports of such goods. 
This quota compares with an initial 
1954 quota which equaled only 25 
percent of 1948 imports. Further al- 
locations will be authorized during the 
course of the year. 


eThe current restricted list will be 
retained, although some items are to 
be removed entirely and the conver- 
sion rate on the remaining items will 
be more favorable, or at the rate of 
£1 for each £3 surrendered. 

Goods on the restricted list are less 
essential consumer goods, which may 
be imported only under special licenses 
that are granted only if importers are 
willing to surrender regular licenses 
for special licenses in accordance with 
set conversion rates. 


In 1954 most restricted list articles 
were licensed on the basis of £1 in re- 
stricted list licenses for every £5 in 
regular consumer goods licenses sur- 
rendered. Some articles on the re- 
stricted list are not accorded such 
conversion concessions at all and are 
therefore prohibited. These are juke- 
boxes, pin tables, coin-operated ma- 





India Sets Cotton 
Export Quota 


The initial Indian export quota 
for a short-staple cotton, as an- 
nounced by the Government, 
amounts to 100,000 Indian bales 
(400 pound gross). 

The breakdown among varie- 
ties is as follows, in bales: Ben- 
gal desi, 50,000; Dholleras, 25,- 
000; Central India and Oomras, 
25,000. 

Additional quotas may be an- 
nounced after the present quota 
is cleared and if justified by the 
crop position. 











—— 


chines, “pulp” magazines, and certain 
types of comics. 


eSome textile consumer goods items 
in short supply included in a “specia} 
permit list” and previously licensed ° 
freely will be decontrolled entirely, 
Such goods will be extended to include 
tea, coffee, raw cotton, raw wool, and 
certain types of stationery items— 
Emb., Pretoria. 


General details of South African 
import-control rules, together with 
commodity listings subject to special] 
regulations, are given in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication, Union 
of South Africa—Summary of Import 
Control Regulations, Business Infor. 
mation Service, World Trade Series 
No. 517, January 1954. 


Information on all phases of the im- 
port-control system may be obtained 
from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the De- 
partment’s Field Offices. 





Greece Lowers, Drops Taxes 
On Various Export Products 


The Greek Government on Septem- 
ber 10 abolished or modified the ex- 
port tax on rice, cotton, cotton tex- 
tiles and yarns, and cotton waste and 
linters as follows: 


The export tax on rice of 5 new- 
issue drachmas per dollar was elimi- 
nated effective September 10 (30,000 
drachmas=US$1). 


The export tax on cotton was re- 
duced from 4 to 2 new-issue drachmas 
per dollar of f. o. b. export price. The 
reduced tax was to apply to exports 
made after October 31. 


The export tax on cotton textiles 
and yarns and cotton waste and 
linters of 1 drachma per kilogram and 
1.5 drachmas per dollar of the export 
price, respectively, was eliminated on 
shipments to be made after October 
31. 





Swiss Tighten Restriction 
On Powdered Milk Import 


Swiss importers must purchase a 
least 2 units of domestically produced 
powdered milk for each unit imported 
by them, under a Swiss Government 
regulation issued on August 11 and 
effective August 20. The regulation, 
however, permits the Swiss Division 
of Commerce to order a temporary 
modification of this requirement un- 
der certain conditions and after prior 
consultation with other appropriate 
Government agencies. 

The new regulation supersedes one 
in effect since June 3, requiring im- 
porters to buy 3 units of Swiss pow- 
dered milk for every 2 units imported. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 12, 
1954, p. 9). 
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Mexico Controls Bus, 
Truck Importation 


Buses and trucks have been added 
to the Mexican list of items requiring 
prior import permit from the Ministry 
of Economy, by a resolution published 
in the Diario Oficial and effective Oc- 
tober 2. 

The Mexican tariff classifications 
affected are: 

9.52.05, Buses of all kinds for any number 
of passengers, having essential characteristics 


proving they are not assembled or constructed 
in the country. 


9.52.06, Buses of all kinds for any number of 
passengers, not specified. 


9.52.10, Trucks, not specified. 

9.52.11, Trucks, having essential characteris- 
tics proving they are not assembled in the 
country. 

Also placed under import control 
py the same resolution are classifica- 
tions Nos. 9.52.07 and 9.52.08, covering 
passenger cars factory-equipped with 
radios or bumpers, respectively, and 
classification No. 9.52.14, covering 
trucks equipped with bumpers. In- 
clusion of these classifications under 
import control would seem to be 
primarily for technical reasons. Im- 
ports are not made under these 
classifications, as they merely estab- 
lish extra duties to be levied on vehi- 
cles equipped with radios or bumpers 
in addition to the duties applicable 
under the classifications properly per- 
taining to such vehicles. 





Egypt Changes Fixed Profits 
On Imported Cotton Goods 


The Egyptian Government on Sep- 
tember 13 increased the total profit 
margin permitted on imported cotton 
goods from 15 to 20 percent of the 
cost of importation. 

Importers and wholesalers are per- 
mitted a profit of 7 percent whereas 
the profit was formerly limited to 5 
percent, and the retailer is permitted 
& profit of 13 percent, formerly 10 
percent. 

The total profit margin on imported 
cotton knitwear was raised, effective 
September 13, from 17 to 20 percent 
of the cost of importation. 


Importers and wholesalers of this 
product are permitted a profit of 8 
percent, formerly 7 percent, and the 
retailer may receive a 12-percent 
profit, formerly 10 percent. 

These increases were put into effect 
by order No. 106, published in Official 
Journal No. 73 of September 13, 1954. 
—Emb., Cairo. 





Brazil’s 1954 nut production is esti- 
mated at about 31,000 short tons, un- 
shelled, 6 percent less than the large 
1953 crop of 33,000 tons, but substan- 
tially greater than the 1948-52 average 
of 25,300 tons, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 
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Guatemala Makes Broad Reductions in 
Import Duties; Plans Tariff Revision 


Guatemala, in a move to reduce liv- 
ing costs for the people, has made nu- 
merous changes in its import tariff. 
Duties are lowered on many items to 
levels prevailing before they were 
raised in 1953, the’ nomenclature of 
some items is modified, other items 
are rescinded entirely, and new items 
are added to the tariff. 


In addition, as a protection to the 
consumer, the Ministries of Economy 
and Labor, and Finance and Public 
Credit, both are directed to fix and 
control ceiling prices for imported 
items affected by these tariff changes. 


The new regulations also provide for 
designation within 30 days by the Min- 
istry of Finance and Public Credit of a 
special commission to complete a total 
revision of the customs tariff and effect 
pertinent reforms for the protection 
of industries and the benefit of the 
national economy through a complete 
adjustment in rates. 


Duty reductions include many items 
of wearing apparel and articles for 
personal use, adornment, and enter- 
tainment, as well as textiles, prepared 
foods, alcoholic beverages, crude vege- 
table oils, plumbing and other build- 
ing supplies, tobacco products, and 
other commodities. 


Other Changes Made 

Tariff items modified either in no- 
menclature or in duty rates and their 
present rates, in U. S. dollars per gross 
kilogram, with former rates shown in 
parentheses, are as follows: 

222-2-0-5, Cognac and armagnac, with a 
clear indication as to its origin, 2.50 (2.00). 

Fabrics not elsewhere specified consisting 
90 percent or more of artificial silk: 

463-1-1-1, ven up to 199.99 grams per 
square meter, 4.75 (7.50). 

463-1-1-2, Weighing > grams or more per 
square meter, 3.00 (4.50 

This tariff number ~ No, 463-1-1-3, 
which is rescinded. 

473-5-6-10, Lithographs, trichromos, oleo- 
graphs, engravings, and chromos, not else- 
vere specified, with or without frames, 0.60 
(0.60). 

Note: This tariff item previously read: Photo- 
graphs of commercial value, lithographs, tri- 
chromos, oleographs, engravings, and chromos, 





India Freely Licenses 
Chromé Ore Exports 


Chrome ore may be exported 
from India without limit upon 
presentation of shipping bills, 
effective September 27, the Gov- 
ernment of India has announced. 

Export of 15,000 tons of chrome 
ore from India was permitted in 
the period January-June 1954. 

The United States purchased 
more than 10,000 tons from India 
in 1953. 











with or without 


498-2-0-1, U articles made princi- 

pally of celluloid, galalite, bakelite, and i... 

general of synthetic p lastic materials, even 

_ h in imitation or fine materials, with 
thout or decorations of ordinary 


mmatesiale, 0.75 (1.50). 

The following new tariff items are 
established: 

2-5-0-7, Unspecified fresh ported 
oe ane euteam, 248. te 


416-0-0-7, Unspecified detergents for wash- 
ing, even if they have other industrial uses, 


not elsewhere specified, 
frames 


Note: No. 416-0-0-7-A, Under this tariff item 
are included foam chemical products for 
, Such as ACE, FAB, etc. 


472-2-0-32, 8 or sticks for eating ice 
—. made of wood, unpainted or varnished, 


473-3-3-4, Toilet paper, in rolls, to be cut, 
perforated, and packed in the country, 0.03. 


473-5-6-23, U ed photographs with or 
without frames, 0.75. 


473-5-6-24, Photographs for national tourist 
propesanes purposes, in commercial quanti- 
es, 0.40. 


473-5-6-25, Photographs of any kind, which 
are not for propaganda or other commercial 
purposes, without frames, duty free. 

Note: 473-5-6-25-A, Under this tariff item 
are classified personal eneseorees, — of 
landscapes and other themes ken the 
country and sent abroad for cevebannin pro- 
vided the prints are not used for comm 
purposes. Educational or instructive photo- 
graphs on arts or sciences shall be classified 
aa bg item ee and R 4. these a 
enjoy e prerogatives gran films 
note: No. 498-2-0-35-A 

473-6-0-40, Heels, soles, and internal toe 
boxes made of paper, nee or pasteboard, 
whatever the workmanship, 0.10. 


The following two tariff notes are 
rescinded: 


Note a ge Unspecified fresh fruits, 
when imported by “air express” shall be 
classified under tariff item No. 212-5-0-1. 

Note 463-1-1/3-A. All fabrics commercially 
called “spun rayon” and the like shall be 
classified under these tariff item numbers. 


The following explanatory tariff note 
is modified to read as follows: 


Note 498-2-0-35-A, Moving picture films 
taken in the country that are sent abroad for 
development or printing are exempt from the 
payment of customs duties and assigned 
charges (rentas consignadas) and importers 
must pay only the consular fees, fiscal a 
and reconstruction and stowage taxes. 
similar exemption is granted to ohuniendl 
films based on historic themes with traditional 
texts, instructive films on the arts or sciences, 
and films describing world events. Moving 
picture films im for lucrative ends ‘er 
not enjoy spec treatment. 


Fabric Duties Clarified 


The following two paragraphs are 
added to rule No. 16 of the customs 
tariff: 


22. Fabrics and articles made of plastic 
fibers which are neither cellulos nor albumi- 
noid in nature, such as nylon, orlon, etc., what- 


ever the appearance or workmanship, shall be 
dutiable in conformity with the tariff items 
which correspond to the same articles made of 
natural silk, without any rebate. 

23. Fabrics and articles made of artificial 
silk fabrics (cellulose and albuminoid ma- 
terials), even when they have the ap) 
of other textile fibers, shall be dutiable in 
conformity with the tariff items cor- 
respond to articles of artificial silk. 


The new decree restoring the various 
duties and making the other changes, 
No. 95 effective September 30, repeals 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Brazil Increases Exchange Premiums for 
Specified Import Goods and Services 


Brazilian exchange premiums pay- 
able for certain imports and services, 
assessed in addition to the official sell- 
ing rate cf 18.82 cruzeiros to the dollar 
or its equivalent in other currencies, 
plus applicable taxes, have been in- 
creased. 

The minimum acceptable auction 
bids, or premiums, fixed for the first, 
second, third, and fourth categories of 
import goods, at 15, 18, 23, and 30 
cruzeiros to the dollar or its equivalent, 
respectively, now are applicable to 
goods imported by Government de- 
partments and independent agencies; 
Government -controlled companies; 
and educational, social assistance, and 
religious institutions. Such imports 
formerly were subject to a flat pre- 
mium of 7 cruzeiros to the dollar or 
its equivalent regardless of the classi- 
fication of the commodity. 

These entities are not permitted to 
import products classified in the fifth 
category of the lists in effect, including 
assembled motor vehicles of any type. 
They also are prohibited from import- 
ing products similar to those manu- 
factured in Brazil. 


The minimum premiums established 
for the respective auction categories 
also apply to imports made by public 
utility concessionaires, but these firms 
too are prohibited from importing 
fifth-category goods and goods similar 
to those manufactured in Brazil. Previ- 
ously such firms were required to bid 
for exchange-commitment certificates 
at public auction unless the Council 
of the Brazilian Superintendency of 
Money and Credit (SUMOC) specifical- 
ly authorized an importation at a fixed 
premium, usually 7 cruzeiros. 


New Premiums Established 


A premium of 15 cruzeiros now ap- 
plies to imports of maps, books, news- 
papers, magazines, and similar pub- 
lications of a technical, scientific, di- 
dactic, or literary nature written in a 
foreign language, as well as to works 
by Portuguese or Brazilian authors 
printed in Portugal in the Portuguese 
language and religious books written 
in any language. Imports of such pub- 
lications previously were subject to a 
premium of 7 cruzeiros. 


The premium on coal imports also is 
increased from 7 to 15 cruzeiros. 


Premiums on imports of petroleum 
and its products, which were increased 
effective July 1 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Oct. 11, 1954, p. 11), are further 
increased, effective December 31. At 
that time the 10-cruzeiro premium on 
imports of crude petroleum, aviation 
gasoline, kerosene, diesel oil, fuel oil, 
gas oil, and signal oil, will be increased 
to 15 cruzeiros and the 15-cruzeiro 
premium on imports of motor gaso- 
line, lubricating oil, greases, butane, 


and propane will rise to 18 cruzeiros. 
Exchange available for petroleum is 
allocated semiannually by the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council. 

Payments in connection with the fol- 
lowing are subject to a premium of 15 
cruzeiros to the dollar or its equiva- 
lent: Services on obligations of the 
Government or its subordinate agen- 
cies; reinsurance expenditures; ex- 
penditures of the National Petroleum 
Fleet and the Lloyd Brasileiro; ex- 
penditures for fuel and lubricants sup- 
plied abroad to ships and aircraft 
owned by official agencies or public 
utility concessionaires; freight pay- 
ments to foreign cargo vessels for 
coastal service in the transportation 
of frozen meat; and certain expendi- 
tures for marine insurance and insur- 
ance indemnities. A premium of 18 
cruzeiros is payable on banking ex- 
penses debited to national banks, in- 
cluding payment for interest on credits 
obtained abroad. 

These new exchange premiums were 


(Continued on Page 14) 





French To Lower Rebates on 
Exports of Some Products 


The French rebate of fiscal charges, 
or sales taxes, paid on exports of spec- 
ified commodities to most foreign des- 
tinations will be at lower rates, effec- 
tive December 1, by an order of Sep- 
tember 14 published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 18. 

The present rates of 8.72 percent or 
5.45 percent ad valorem on the va- 
rious types of exported commodities 
will be replaced by rates of 7.50 or 
4.20 percent, respectively. 

The fixed rebate to meat exporters 
will be reduced from 16.66 francs to 
14.50 francs a kilogram (2.2 pounds) 
of meat content in the exported prod- 
uct, and the rebate to wine exporters 
from 3.16 francs to 2.75 francs a liter. 

No change is made in the system 
of rebates on fiscal payroll and social 
security charges to exporters entitled 
to this export aid. 

Expansion of French export rebates 
was announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 2, 1953, page 8. 





Egypt Provides Premium for 
Minerals Exported Via Suez 


The Egyptian Government, acting 
to improve the competitive position 
of Egyptian mineral producers whose 
products must transit the Suez Canal 
on the way to principal export mar- 
kets, has authorized an export pre- 
mium for such products equivalent to 
exemption from Canal tolls. 


This premium on exports of mine 
and quarry products and evaported 


$$$. 


salts extracted in Egypt, provided for 
by law No. 484 effective September 16, 
will be paid provided shipments ex. 
ceed the average of exports recorded 
in the period July 1, 1949 to the ef. 
fective date of the present law and 
represent a surplus of average pro. 
duction recorded for the same period, 

The amount of the premium will be 
equal to the wayleave dues collected 
by the Suez Canal Company and wil] 
be paid to the producer once a year. 





Brazil Specifies New 
Book Documentation 


Complete documentation must ac- 
company shipments of books, maps, 
periodicals, and sheet music to Brazil 
to assure remittance abroad to cover 
costs, under a new ruling of the Bra- 
zilian exchange-control authorities. 

The documentation to be presented 
for exchange purposes must consist 
of authenticated consular and com- 
mercial invoices, customs clearance 
certificate, and bill of lading. These 
documents, except the bill of lading, 
are required even on small parcel post 
shipments of low value. 

The commercial invoice must give 
a complete description of the mer- 
chandise, including the number, price, 
and title of each work, and the dis- 
count granted by the seller on each 
item or on the total. It must then be 
certified as to correctness of informa- 
tion contained therein by a local or- 
ganization of publishers or booksellers 
before being presented for authenti- 
cation to the Brazilian consulate in 
the country of shipment. 


Alternatives Specified 


If there is no organization of pub- 
lishers or booksellers in the export 
market, the commercial invoice, au- 
thenticated by the Brazilian consulate, 
must be submitted for certification in 
Brazil to the National Syndicate of 
Publishers of Books and Cultural Pub- 
lications (Sindicato Nacional das Em- 
presas Editoras de Livros e de Publl- 
cacoes Culturais). If considered nec- 
essary the Banking Superintendency 
(FIBAN) also may submit commercial 
invoices that already have been cef- 
tified abroad to the National Syndi- 
cate for further verification. 

Books, maps, periodicals, and sheet 
music continue exempt from import-li- 
cense requirements and from bidding 
for exchange at public auctions, They 
are subject to payment of a flat pre- 
mium of 15 cruzeiros per dollar upon 
approval of remittances at the official 
rate of exchange of 18.82 cruzeiros per 
dollar, plus the 8-percent remittance 
tax.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 


This change in regulations should be 
noted in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce publication, Preparing Ship- 
ments to Brazil, Business Information 
Service, World Trade Series No. 595, 
June 1954. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Danish Butter Exports 


Increase 13 Percent 


Denmark exported 147,000 metric 
tons of butter in the 12-month period 
which began October 1, 1953—13 per- 
cent more than in the preceding year, 
according to the Danish Dairy Union. 
These exports netted 990 million 
crowns, or about $144 million, in 1953- 
§4, compared with only 872 million 
crowns in 1952-53. 

The price paid by the United King- 
dom, which took 75 percent of exports, 
was 6.56 crowns per kilogram in the 
recent period, compared with 6.42 
crowns for 1952-53; the average price 
paid by other countries—France and 
Western Germany—decreased by 5 
percent, to 7.22 crowns per kilogram. 

Cheese exports increased from 57,- 
700 tons in the 1952-53 crop year to 
60,000 tons in the 1953-54 period, but 
the value decreased by 1.5 million 
crowns, to 240 million crowns, or $34.8 
million. Western Germany was the 
principal customer, followed by Italy 
and the United Kingdom. 

Milch cows in Denmark totaled 
1,506,000 in 1953-54, 20,000 more than 
a year earlier. Though the 1953-54 
total is 136,000 head less than in 1939, 
current milk yield is as high as pre- 
war, because of improved breeds. 

Though Danish milk production of 
5,038,000 metric tons in 1953-54 was 
only 2 percent above that of 1952-53, 
butter production rose from 170,000 
tons to 182,000 tons, and cheese pro- 
duction dropped 10 percent to 81,000 
tons, because of favorable butter 
prices. 


U.S. Pesticides Have Prestige 
In Argentina; Dollars Needed 


U. 8S. pesticides have considerable 
prestige in the Argentine market, but 
the principal deterrent to their pur- 
chase is shortage of dollars. For this 
reason, the Central Bank whenever 
feasible has channeled imports from 
soft-currency countries. In addition, 
European exporters quoted lower 
prices in 1953, principally on DDT and 
copper sulfate. 


The common pesticides, such as 
copper sulfate, have been imported 
from Europe, whereas the more highly 
technical and newer products have 
been purchased from the United 
States. Germany, the United King- 
dom, France, and the Netherlands 
are the principal competitors of the 
United States for pesticides in Argen- 
tina. 


To improve the position of U. S. 
pesticides in this market, widespread 
dissemination of technical literature 
on various products, particularly the 
newer ones, and actual field tests 
by U. S. firms and active investiga- 
tion of local pest-control problems 
would be advisable whenever possible. 
In addition, close cooperation with 
Government agencies and placing 
emphasis on improved agricultural 
yields which would result from in- 
creased use of particular pesticides, 
thus increasing export earnings, 
would be helpful. By these means, 
U. S. firms would create good will, 
develop the market for their prod- 





U.S. Exports of Coal Decline 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. S. ports in September declined 


to 1,231,693 gross tons from 1,236,486 tons in August, or by 4,793 tons. 


These 


figures exclude shipments to other countries by rail and the Great Lakes. 
September exports from the various ports, by country of destination, are 


shown in the following table: 


[In gross tons] 


Country of 


Philadelphia 
Destination 


Anthracite 
. 4, Sea 2,699 
go sistent 10,371 
9.727 
9,863 


Leataaredt evs 1,497 


Switzerland .......... 
United Kingdom .... 
Total Europe and ogg 
Dt «Kinnenah on 32,660 
ee ee ree ins 


Total South America 


4,818 
French West Indies .. eins adi 
Japan 4,388 
4,388 
37,048 


Railroads. 





Total all others .... a 
Grand total 6,315 
Source: Association of American 
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Baltimore 
Bituminous 














Hampton Roads Mobile Destination 
Bituminous Bituminous Totals 
5,658 eobu 8,357 
20,248 Ssée 20,248 
35,969 base 35,969 
22,796 bees 22,796 
12,312 eee 12,312 
105,501 sone 115,872 
499 eer: 1,996 
280,203 gta Tot 289,930 
157,595 same 167,458 
23,152 ieee 23,152 
30,130 syne 30,130 
38,508 be 
5,551 eet = 5,551 
97,164 asin 97,164 
835,286 bane 869,443 
11,512 ee 11,512 
58,229 aye 58,229 
9,738 1,142 10,880 
4,549 meee 9,367 
84,028 1,142 89,988 
1,163 oehe 1,163 
265,107 1,604 271,099 
266,270 1,604 272,262 
1,185,584 2,746 1,231,693 


ucts, and establish the products’ essen- 
tiality to the general economy. 


The import trend is toward the toxic 
materials, as numerous mixing and 
formulating plants exist in Argentina. 
Imports of 2,4-D acid are permitted 
but prepared weed killers are pro- 
hibited. Imports in 1953 totaled 400 
metric tons of 2,4-D acid and 20 tons 
of 2,4,5-T. Also imported were 20 
tons of organic miticides and 50 tons 
of dithiocarbamate fungicides. Pyreth- 
rum flowers and allethrin are used 
rather extensively for household and 
public-health purposes. 


Approval Necessary for Use 

Products for agricultural use must 
be approved by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and those for either household 
or public-health use must be approved 
by the Ministry of Public Health. 
Insecticides which may be used for 
all purposes, for instance, DDT, must 
be approved by both Ministries. Pesti- 
cides for sale in other than bulk con- 
tainers require approval of containers 
and labels by the Ministry of Com- 
merce. There are no controls on prices 
nor on the quantity of production. 


The Argentina Government is desir- 
ous of promoting local pesticide man- 
ufacture, as well as compounding and 
formulating, to conserve foreign ex- 
change and develop the domestic in- 
dustry. These factors, combined with 
the high respect for U. S. technical 
know-how in Argentina, provide op- 
portunities for investment of U. 8S. 
capital and technology in pesticide 
manufacture. 


Argentina produced 11,088 metric 
tons of pesticide materials, excluding 
petroleum oils, in 1953 as follows: 

Metric 
tons 


BHO (12-13 percent gamma isomer basis) 3,500 
TAMERS wievcvciocdececedecscteSoceeecen 18 


ERG OQIOOROAD.. ccc cccccdodeccvdsccevesen 1,500 
FW | BWPOPE SEY PL PPE LE TE eee 2,500 
Sulfur dust and wettable sulfur ........ 1,300 
WICKSIMS SUITRSS 2... cccccccccuccansceeee 50 
CE ED Scr cchcbcescevassnsntenel 1,500 
COOP GEOR o's 05.000 bsbe cenbenvesenneat 300 
PO SOU onc concn es c¥eessveneewainee 400 
WERE) BECOMING o5sé.0esicc cic ca caciibies ead 20 


BHC is the principal pesticide man- 
ufactured which meets demand. Cop- 
per-sulfate consumption totals 2,000 
tons, which is 1,700 tons in excess of 
production. DDT is not manufactured, 
but 1953 consumption totaled 1,100 
metric tons. However, a plant with 
a capacity of 1,200 tons is under con- 
struction, and output is expected to 
meet demand. Consumption of toxa- 
phene, for use as a cattle dip only, 
totaled 200 tons in 1953. Aldrin, 
dieldrin, and parathion have been 
used only for experimental purposes. 
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Peruvian Pesticide Imports Up; 
United States Large Supplier 


Peruvian pesticide imports rose from 7 million pounds in 1948 to 16 


million pounds in 1953. 


Breakdown by country of origin for 1953 is not yet available but 
statistics indicate that the United States was the source of 88 percent 
of imports in 1952. Other relatively important supplying countries 


were Western Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

Although U. S. pesticides are usually 
more costly than those imported from 
other countries, they are in the great- 
est demand because of high quality. 
However, there is growing competition 
from European sources, particularly 
for BHC, nicotine sulfate, phosphatic 
insecticides, etc., because of the price 
differential. In view of the efforts of 
European suppliers to increase their 
share of the Peruvian pesticide mar- 
ket, it is advisable that U. S. export- 
ers quote competitive prices at all 
times. Price considerations are espe- 
cially important in this market. 

Principal channels for the distribu- 
tion of imported pesticides are local 
agents and direct representatives of 
foreign producers or exporters. Cus- 
tomary sales terms of both European 
and U. S. suppliers are 90-day sight 
drafts, either for purchases made by 
importers or for orders placed for di- 
rect shipment to consumers. 


Sales Prospects Good 


Prospects are good for a continuing 
large or increased participation of the 
United States in Peruvian market for 
pesticides, particularly in the agricul- 
tural field. Requirements are steadily 
growing and local preferences favor 
U. S. products, largely because of qual- 
ity considerations. 

Consumption of pesticides in 1953— 
based largely on trade sources—for ag- 
ricultural purposes, except where indi- 
cated, was as follows: 


[Quantities in pounds except where 
otherwise indicated] 


Material Quantity 
Dusting sulfur, 325 mesh ........... 5,500,000 
Galcium aFsenate .....cccscccccccvces 3,500,000 
DDT, 100 percent basis .............. 550,000 


BHO, ee Coetasons basis—gamma isomer 


tad henatnnadvetiasens 265,000 
Toxaphene, 100 percent basis ........ 250,000 
Cn, GOB ccicocccccceeene 170,000 
Copper Detective epevaned bésNGs 0 200,000 
Phosphatic compounds .............. 150,000 
Parzate, dithane, etc. ......-..ssee0- 100,000 
Nicotine sulfate, 40 percent basis.... ,000 
nccegccedaccsese gallons 125,000 
EE ED. ‘wesias ccciccacvocsic do ,000 


Cotton is the major crop requiring 
protection from insects, but pesticides 
also are used on sugar, potatoes, rice, 
corn, wheat, vegetables, and fruits. 
Trade sources generally feel that use 
of pesticides will increase about 10 per- 
cent a year for the next 5 years. 

A 5-year program initiated in 1953 
by the Peruvian Health Department 
calls for the annual consumption of 
about 260,000 pounds of DDT, 100 per- 
cent basis, and 15,000 to 20,000 pounds 
of BHC, 25 percent, or its equivalent in 





aldrin, together with small quantities 
of warfarin and calcium cyanide, 
mainly for combating malaria, the 
Chagras disease, typhus, fleas, and 
rats. 

Consumption of household insecti- 
cides, disinfectants, and fumigants is 
estimated at approximately 50,000 gal- 
lons a year and of animal dips and 
sprays, 250,000 pounds. 

Pesticide consumption is increasing 
as a result of work done by the Servicio 
Cooperativo Inter-Americano de Pro- 
duccion de Alimentos—SCIPA, a joint 
Peruvian-United States technical ag- 
ricultural service. SCIPA prepares pe- 
riodic reports on pest control prob- 
lems in Peru and promotes their use 
through widely distributed magazines 
and technical bulletins. It also distrib- 
utes, at cost, pesticides to small ag- 
riculturists. 

Compounding Plants Opened 

The Peruvian pesticide industry in 
recent years has established four com- 
mercial insecticide compounding 
plants, the first in 1952 and the latest 
one early in 1954. 

These plants process imported tech- 
nical materials, using largely domestic 
inerts as carriers. The principal im- 
ported toxic ingredients used by these 
plants are DDT, BHC, aldrin, and toxa- 
phene. 

Trade sources indicate that about 
half the concentrates now used in Peru 
are produced by local processing 
plants. In 1954 a small plant was in- 
stalled to produce agricultural sulfur 
from domestic crude sulfur, with out- 
put amounting to 600,000 pounds. In- 
stallation of additional equipment will 
make possible the output of 4.4 million 
to 5.5 million pounds annually. 

Production of “Babbini”—a domestic 
agricultural insecticide prepared from 
chili pepper, cebadila (an Indian caus- 
tic barley), arsenic, and lime — was 
about 535,000 pounds in 1953. This 
product has been in fairly good de- 
mand for control of certain cotton 
pests; however, its popularity is reced- 
ing in favor of imported preparations. 

The principal insecticide produced 
in Peru is calcium arsenate, output of 
which amounted to 2,970,000 pounds 
in 1953. About 2.5 million pounds of 
copper sulfate were manufactured in 
1953, but practically all the output was 
used in the mining industry, and only 
150,000 pounds consumed as an agri- 
cultural fungicide. 

Trade sources indicate that only 


——_ 


about 18,000 gallons of household in- 
secticides are produced annually. Lo- 
cal manufacture of animal sprays and 
dips is of little importance. 

All raw materials for the manufac. 
ture of calcium arsenate, copper sy]. 
fate, dusting sulfur, and “Babbini” are 
obtained locally. About 10 metric tons 
of locally grown pyrethrum flowers are 
used each year in household insecti- 
cides. Although Peru is a major pro- 
ducer of cube, a rotenone-bearing root, 
little, if any, is used for locally pro- 
duced pesticides. Most of the produc- 
tion is exported, largely to the United 
States. 


New Lifeboat Radio 
Developed in U. K. 


A new radio transmitter-receiver 
known as Salvare, designed for per- 
manent installation in motor-pro- 
pelled lifeboats, has been introduced 
by Marconi International Marine 
Communication Co., Ltd., Chelmsford, 
Essex, England. 

This equipment, type approved by 
the Ministry of Transport and the 
General Post Office, is a self-contained 
medium- and short-wave transmit- 
ting and receiving installation built 
into a metal racking enclosed in 
a@ canvas-covered wooden cabinet. 
Both transmitter and receiver are 
powered by a 24-volt battery charged 
by a generator driven by the life- 
boat’s motor. 

A master oscillator is used in the 
medium frequency range and a crystal 
control oscillator in the high fre- 
quency range. Automatic keying pro- 
vides for alarm or distress trans- 
mission. 

The receiver, a compact eight-tube 
superheterodyne set, has two frequency 
bands—480-525 kc. and 8200-8800 ke. 
The overall dimensions of the Salvare 
are height 2’ 4”, width 2’ 1014”, depth 
1’ 6”, and the weight is approximately 
200 pounds. 








New Factory in Japan To 


Manufacture Radio Tubes 


A 1.3-billion-yen, or $3.6-million, 
factory at Takatsuki City, near Kyoto, 
to manufacture radio tubes has been 
completed by a subsidiary of the 
Matsushita Electric Apparatus Manu- 
facturing Co. of Osaka, Japan. The 
subsidiary company is a joint project 
with the Philips Co. of the Nether- 
lands. With the inauguration of the 
new plant, Matsushita has reduced 
prices of its radio tubes by an aver- 
age of 30 percent. 

Japan’s production of radio tubes 
in the recent past has averaged 500,- 
000 tubes per month, of which 100,000 
were made by Matsushita. The initial 
production capacity of 350,000 tubes 
per month is planned to be increased 
to 700,000. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





1954 Dates 





Apr. 15-24........ Denmark....... Ninth International Fair (Commer- 
28-Nov. 10.. Ital International Exhibition ¢ Bae Netherlands moeruationsl Sugar Exhibition, 
Aug y : culture and Garde 4 Apr. 15-26..... eee 
Oct. 16-Nov. 31..Tunis........... nternationa Apr. 16-25........ France........ ..International Frode Fair, Lyons. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 21..Colombia....... Bogota International Exposition, br 93-May 8...Belgium......... International Fair, Brussels. 
Bogo Apr. 23-May 8...France..........International Trade Fair, Lille. 
Mew, DLL... .cccose DOOM. 0écncscce Food Industry and Trades Equip- Apr. 23-May 8... um..... rnational x 
ae we . = By a ad Mate. AP! 24-May 3...Germany....... German Engeswries Fair, Hannover. 
ee Beth js cccese WMGOs cod ccicees nterna a a = ..Germany.......: uest and Gastronomy Fair, Dussel- 
os rial Equipment Exhibition, Paris. APF: 20-May &...Germany 
MDA. cccsccce ee a Packaging Exhibition, Apr. 30-May 8...Austria.......... International Phd ans Exhibition 
nt GBs cccevces ore ry International Gastronomical Fair, May 2-13.......,. England.. . British pote Baie “Lena and 
Dijon. ; Birmingham. 
ee. 13-2D. ..ccccs England........ International Bicycle and Motor- May 3-8........ .. United States.. International Oil Exposition, Hous- 
cycle Exhibition, London. n. 
Nov. 15-20........ England........ Public Works and Municipal Serv- way 4-6.......... United States..International Aviation Trade Show, 
ices Exposition, London. New York. 
Nov. 15-Jan. 25..Brazil........... International Trade Fair, Sao Paulo. May 5-18....... NTE Japan ,, Sateometienen Trade Fair, 
Nov. 27-30........ eee International Aviculture Exhibition, To 
Reggio Emilia. May 6-15......... Germany........ seventh German Handicrafts Fair, 
ae. B-Dec. &. ...BalY...ccccceces International Cycle and Motorcycle Munich. 
Exhibition, Milan. May 8-22......... TOG. crate seeene International Exhibition of Electri- 
Nov. 29-Dec. 2....United States.. International Automaton Exposition, cal Appliances, Bologna. 
New York. May 13-22........ Germany........ International Lake of Oonstance 
Dec. 16-Jan. Fair, Friedrichshafen 
12, 1955......... Hong Kong..... Exhibition of Hong Kong Products, May 14-22........ Sweden......... International Swedish Industries 
Hong Kong. Fair, Goteburg. 
| rer England........ Smithfield Show and Agricultural May 14-22........ Germany........: Chemical Apparatus and Equipment 
Machinery Exhibition, London. Exhibition, Frankfurt. 
May 14-30........Framce.......... International Trade Pair, Paris. 
1955 Dates May 15-19........ United States.. as A DP is International Fair, New 
Jan. 8-14......... England........ International Toy Fair, London. May 20-June 30..Italy.........++. International Exhibition of Equip- 
Jam. 8-16......... te sob eb08s ah International Shoe Fair, Vigevano. ment for the Petroleum Indus- 
gam. 15-26........ a International Automobile and Mo- tries, Naples. 
tor Show, Brussels May 22-26........ Canada.......... International Conference and An- 
Jam. 20-29........ England........ International Holidays and Sports nual Office Machinery and Equip- 
Exhibition, London. ment Exhibition, Toconte 
Mh B9ADvcccccsce Canada......... Canadian Hardware & Housewares May 25-June 10..Italy.......... .- International Medite rranean Pair, 
Exhibition, Toronto. Palermo. 
rn SD. 060+ 60 Belgium........ International Exhibition of Agricul- May 30-June 10..Canada.......... Canadian International Trade Fair, 
tural Machinery, Brussels. Toronto. 
Feb. 19-20........ PI Delhi Flower Show, New Delhi. June 25-July 10..Brussells........ International Textile Exhibition, 
OS United States..International Food Show, New York. Brussels. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 3...Germany...... . Germany Toy Fair, Nurenberg. July 5-16...... cc cL OOGORi cise cess International Printing Machinery 
Feb. 26-Mar. 14..France.......... International Fair, Nice. and Allied Trades Exhibition, m4 
Pn aMBececeocess Peetatccintees International Agricultural Machin- don 
ery Exhibition, Paris. July 9-24...... ...-Luxembourg... , Internationa’ Fair, Luxembourg. 
OE OS Germany........ International Trade Fair (Household July 18-21........ London......... International Water Supply Exhibi- 
and Hardware), Cologne. tion, London. 
Mar. 5-10......... Germany....... International Leather Goods Fair, Sept. 9-11........Germany........ International Autumn Fair (Textiles 
Offenbach. and Clothing), Cologne. 
WOR. pctcevecs Germany........ International Spring Fair, Frank- Sept. 10-18.......Germany........ Plastics Exhibition, Dusseldorf. 
furt. Sept. 11-18....... ee International Autumn Fair, Vienna, 
Mar. 5-Apr. 10... Pakistan........ Third Pakistan International In- Sept. 16-18....... Germany........ International Autumn Fair (House- 
dustries Fair, Karachi. hold and Hardware), Col \ 
Mar. 7-11......... United Stahes. = “cae Toy Exhibit, Sept. 19-24....... ee Tenth International Road Congress, 
ew York. Istanbul. 
Mme. 20-90. ....00- Switzerland..... ~~ Motor Exhibition, Sept. 22-Oct. 2...Germany........ International Motor Exhibition, 
eneva. nkfurt. 
Mar. 11-25........ United States..Washington State Fourth Interna- 
ne - tional ‘Trade Pair, Seattle, Sept. 23-Oct. 9...Finland......... — Industries Great Fair, Hel- 
" ee ermany....... ternational Trade ir (Textile x 
y and Clothing), Cologne. ( Sept. 25-Oct. 10. .Italy............ International Foodstuffs Exhibition, 
Mar. 13-20........ Austria......... International Spring Fair, Vienna. Bologna. 
SS : eeeee ES: International Agriculture Fair, Oct. 1-6....... aos IN costoaes International Bakers and Oonfec- 
—— —~ and Machinery Ex- tioners’ Exhibition, London. 
on, Verona. e Exhibition 
Mar. 21-24........ United States..Internaticnal Beauty Show, New Ot 19--.--.- ie ata ge Tipreoding Stok, Goma, 7 705 
York. 
Mar. 25-Apr. 3...Denmark....... Ninth International Fair (Techni- Nov. 12-Dec. 4...Ethiopia......... Industrial and Commercial Exhibi- 
cal), Copenhagen. tion, Addis Ababa. 
i MRR cevecdces United States..World Plastics Fair and Trade Ex- Oct. 29 (no pe eed Indian Industries Fair, New Delhi. 
position, Los Angeles. closing date 
a SD. . ck seee SS ae - International Samples Fair, Milan. available) 
Bu S in ess Effi Ci en cy stands, and ledger card trolleys products of nearly 100 of the major 


Exhibits Scheduled 


The first 1955 regional display of 
business efficiency equipment in Eng- 
land, with more than 50 firms ex- 
hibiting, will be shown at Granby 
Halls, Leicester, February 8-11, under 
the auspices of the Office Appliance 
and Business Equipment Trades Asso- 
ciation. 

One of the themes of this year’s 
event will be reduction of noise in the 
office with emphasis on such new de- 
velopments as noiseless typewriters, 
Silent electric duplicators, filing cabi- 
nets with drawers which open and 
close without clatter, accounting ma- 
chines mounted on sound-controlled 
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mounted on ball bearings and rubber- 
tired wheels. 


Also to be shown are filing cabinets 
with no drawers, industrial and office 
shelving that can be pushed along 
rails to provide access to more shelves 
behind them, cabinets attached one 
to the other so that they can be 
built up around windows and radia- 
tors, and mechanical charting systems 
which hang on the wall. 


National Show Planned 
The annual national trade display 
of the office equipment industry of 
Britain, the Business Efficiency Exhi- 
bition, will take place at Olympia, 
London, from June 6 to 16. 


This show will feature the latest 


manufacturing firms of office equip- 
ment in Britain, which is now the 
world’s second biggest producer. 

On exhibit will be electronic com- 
puters, recording equipment for the 
office, stencil-cutting machines, and 
a system for transmission of messages. 

New designs in office furniture also 
will be shown, as well as new devices 
for microfilming, postal franking, 
common or garden stapling, address- 
ing, letter-sealing, and filing, and 
machines for complex bookkeeping, la- 
bel counting and printing, brochure 
production, and photocopying. 

Further information on both these 
events may be obtained from the Office 
Appliance and Business Equipment 
Trades Association, Olympia, London. 
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Industries Fair To 
Be Held in India 


An Indian Industries Fair is being 
organized by the Federation of In- 
dian Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry with the active support of the 
Government of India. 

The fair will be held in New Delhi 
beginning October 29, 1955, and will 
continue for about 6 weeks. 

Exhibitors will be from Govern- 
ments and governmental and semigov- 
ernmental agencies, industrial and 
commercial organizations, manufac- 
turers or their authorized agents, and 
other agencies approved by the fair’s 
chief executive officers. 

Products which may be exhibited are 
those of the heavy-, medium-, and 
Small-scale industries; mineral, agri- 
cultural, and raw material resources of 
India; and capital and semicapital 
goods. 

Details on facilities, amusements, al- 
lotments of space, and the rules and 
regulations may be obtained from the 
Trade Fair Operations Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Applications for space should 
reach the Secretary of the Exhibition 
Committee, 28 Ferozsha Road, New 
Delhi, by May 15. 





South African Airways To 
Purchase DC-7B Aircraft 


The South African Railways Ad- 
ministration has announced that it 
will purchase three DC-7B aircraft 
from the Douglas Aircraft Co., at a 
total cost of £3 million. 

The planes are to be used by South 
African Airways on the Springbok 
service between South Africa and 
Europe. 

South African Airways will take de- 
livery of the planes at Santa Monica, 
Calif., early in 1956. 





Brazil Increases .. . 
(Continued from Page 10) 


announced by SUMOC in an unpub- 
lished circular of the Banking Fiscali- 
zation Department, No. 9 of September 
21, 1954, and became effective immedi- 
ately except for imports of petroleum 
and its products—Emb., Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

These changes in exchange premi- 
ums for imports should be noted in 
U. S. Department of Commerce publi- 
cation, Brazil—Licensing and Ex- 
change Controls on Imports and Ex- 
ports, Business Information Service, 
World Trade Series No. 582, June 1954, 
pages 4-5. 





The Sao Paulo (Brazil) Interna- 
tional Exhibition, a trade fair, previ- 
ously scheduled to open on October 12, 
will be postponed until November 15. 


ya 








Sending Gifts Abroad 


@ For U. S. regulations see 


Sending Gift Packages to Foreign Countries 


Summary of U. S. Export Regulations 


10 cents 


@ For foreign countries’ regulations see 


Sending Gift Packages to... 


Aden 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgian Congo 


Belgium-Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
British East Africa 


British West Indies 
and British Guiana 


Burma 

Canada 

Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 


Published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Commerce Field Offices, or from the Sales and Distribution Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


France 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


French North Africa 
French West Africa 
Germany 

Gold Coast 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

india 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Malaya and Singapore 
Malta 

Mexico 

New Zealand 


10 cents each 


Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 


Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land Federation 


Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

Syria 

Taiwan (Formosa) 
Thailand 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Order from Department of 
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U. S. Exports to Latin America Steady, 
Imports Up in First Half of 1954 


The value of U. S. imports from the Latin American Republics rose 
in the first half of 1954 nearly to the level of the corresponding period 


a year before. 


Exports to the area remained about the same as in the second half 
of 1953 and were 9 percent higher than in the first half of that year. 


In the final 6 months of last year, 
diminished U. S. demand for raw ma- 
terials, together with seasonal factors, 
jowered imports from the 20 Repub- 
lics to $1.6 billion—the smallest semi- 
annual total since the latter part of 
1951. The upswing that followed 
stemmed principally from rising coffee 
prices, although seasonal increases in 





_—— 


Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Anal- 
ysis Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 





the quantity of sugar imports from 
Cuba and coffee from Mexico and 
Central America were also important. 
The total for January-June 1954, at 
$1.8 billion, was within 4 percent of 
the peak registered during the Korean 
war boom in the first half of 1951. 


Exports to the Republics for the 
past two 6-month periods have been 
at a rate of over $1.6 billion, about 
6 percent above the semiannual aver- 
age of the year ended in June 1953, 
when they had fallen far below the 
high levels of 1951 and early 1952. 
In part the expansion of shipments 
in the last fiscal year reflected a swing 
toward replenishment of depleted in- 
ventories of industrial goods in Latin 
America. It was facilitated by the 
improvement in the foreign-exchange 
position of the area as a whole, which 
had taken place during the previous 
year of low U. S. exports and rela- 
tively high imports. 


The import volume from Latin 
America in the first half of 1954, 
although well above that of the pre- 
ceding 6 months, was still 7 percent 
smaller than in the first half of 1953, 
Higher prices account for the fact 
that recovery was so much more pro- 
nounced in terms of total value than 
in terms of volume. Average import 
unit values rose by 6 percent from 
their July-December 1953 level, mark- 
ing the first substantial change since 
1950 in the overall index of prices of 
imports from Latin America. 


The advance in the unit value of 
coffee imports, which jumped from an 
average of 54 cents per pound in the 
second half of last year to 64 cents 
in the first 6 months of this year, 
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was by far the greatest element in this 
change. Although cocoa prices rose 
much more—by one-half—they have 
considerably less weight in the total. 
Partially offsetting these increases 
were declines in the unit values of 
most metals. 


The quantity of exports to the area, 
like their value, has been constant 
during the last two semiannual peri- 
ods. Average export prices have re- 
mained relatively stable, as in the 
past 3 years. 

The increase in the unit value of 
U. S. imports, together with the con- 
tinued stability of the export price 
index, brought more favorable terms 
of trade to Latin America, in the ag- 
gregate, in the first half of this year. 
Among the major individual coun- 
tries, the improvement in terms of 
trade was most notable for Brazil 
and Colombia—important coffee sup- 
pliers in the past half year. 


L. A. Gold, Dollar Reserves Rise 


U. S. imports of merchandise have 
exceeded exports in trade with this 
area during most of the period since 
mid-1952. Primarily as a result of this 
U. S. merchandise import surplus, the 
area as a whole has been able to 


Table 1.—U. S. Trade With Latin 
American Republics 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Excess of 
U.S. exports 
U.S. U.S. (+) orim- 
Periods exports imports ports (—) 
Annual: 
. ae 3,857.8 2,167.6 +1,690.2 
eee 3,165.6 2,351.9 +813.7 
Bee 2,721.1 2,301.0 +420.1 
RP PRE 2,719.9 2,909.8 —189.9 
» re 3,740.9 3,347.8 +393.1 
EGE - cvccet veces 3,479.9 3,411.1 +68.8 
SEED cceseccsvec 3,133.1 3,442.5 —309.4 
Half-yearly: 
1951 
First half .... 1,806.9 1,872.3 —65.4 
we half . 1,934.0 1,475.5 +458.5 
First half .... 1,903.2 1,663.2 +240.0 
a half . 1,576.6 1,748.0 —1714 
5 
First half .... 1,492.6 1,836.9 —344.3 
a half . 1,640.5 1,605.5 +35.0 
First half ... 1,626.0 1,807.2 —1812 
Quarterly: 
1953 
lst quarter .. 722.0 957.3 —235.3 
2d quarter .. 1770.5 879.6 —109.1 
3d quarter .. 800.0 853.1 —53.1 
oa" quarter .. 840.5 752.4 +88.1 
Ist quarter’. 724.4 904.4 —180.0 
2d quarter! . 901.6 902.7 —11 


1 Quarterly data are somewhat distorted— 
downward in the first quarter and upward in 
the second—by the New York port strike in 
March 1954. 


expand its gold reserves and dollar 
holdings by substantial amounts. At 
the end of June, they weré estimated 
to be over 12 percent higher than 2 
years ago. 

Net additions in the first half of 
1954 were smaller than a year ago— 
about $100 million as compared with 
about $300 million. The latest semi- 
annual rise, however, was in contrast 
to a small net reduction—$50 million 
—in July-December 1953, when an 
end-of-the-year excess of U. S. mer- 
chandise exports over imports inter- 
rupted the expansion. 

Latin America’s short-term indebt- 
edness to the United States at the end 
of March stood at the lowest level 
since mid-1951. In subsequent months, 
however, this low was followed by a 
rather sharp increase, reflecting pri- 
marily a renewed growth in commer- 
cial credit extended to Brazil. 

The rise in Latin American gold 
and dollar holdings from mid-1952 to 
mid-1954 was concentrated in reserves 
of Colombia, Venezuela, Argentina, and 
some of the smaller countries in the 
area. Cuba’s holdings, although above 
the postwar average, remained under 
the high amount held at the end 
of June 1952, and those of Mexico and 
Brazil were almost as low as 2 years 
ago. 

Mexico took steps to protect its in- 
ternational financial position by de- 
valuing the peso in April and by 
tightening controls over luxury and 
nonessential imports. Brazil experi- 
enced further exchange difficulties 
during the summer months, as high 
prices for coffee and cocoa impeded 
their export, and also took steps to 
curtail dollar imports. 

In trade with most of the individual 
Republics in the first half of 1954, 
U. S. merchandise import surpluses 
were increased or export surpluses 


Table 2.—Balance - of - Merchandise 
Trade With Selected Countries 


{In millions of dollars] 


Jan.- July- Jan.- 

June Dec. June 

Country 1953 1953 1954 
Total, including ‘ ‘special 

category peeeesueteen —344 +35 —181 
Total, excluding “special 

category” w pcheneheead —413 —109 —270 

GEE cdc ncceactnenan —193 —279 —152 

ee ee ee es —80 —101 —113 

RN ee —123 —21 74 

RRR SEE Sa teen, —37 +32 —43 

Dominican ——— +2 —3 —17 

Central America —22 +51 —10 

} Se eee ESE es) —25 —18 —10 

Argentina .......... —61 —16 —8 

Venezuela ......... +42 +31 +13 

ESS STee- yee +87 +203 +139 

oe ae eee ee ad +12 +5 


1 “Special category” exports are not reported 
by country; individual trade balances listed 
awe. are based on export totals exclusive of 
suc 


goods. 
Note: Surplus of exports (+) or imports (—). 
15 
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reduced: Notable exceptions were the 
import surpluses in trade with Brazil, 
Argentina, and Bolivia, each of which 
fell by approximately one-half from 
the preceding period. By comparison 
with the first 6 months of 1953, how- 
ever, only a few countries—notably 
Colombia and Venezuela—have had 
more favorable balances in trade with 
the United States. 

Surpluses of U. S. merchandise ex- 
ports or imports in trade with selected 
countries for the past year and a 
half are shown in table 2. 


L. A. Market Ranks Second 


As a destination for U. S. exports 
in the first half of 1954, the Latin 
American area ranked second only 
to Western Europe, as it had in most 
recent years except 1953, when ship- 
ments to Canada also were slightly 
higher. In the more recent period, 
the Republics took 21 percent of the 
total, Canada 20 percent, and Western 
Europe about one-third. 

Exclusive of military-aid shipments, 
however, the proportionate shares of 
these three regions were nearly the 
same—each taking approximately one- 
fourth of total commercial exports. 
With respect to U. S. exports of such 
industrial goods as machinery, trucks, 
railway equipment, chemicals, and 
metal manufactures, the proportions 
bought by the American Republics 
are considerably higher than one- 
fourth. 

As in other recent years, the area 
was by far the leading source of 
U. S. imports. Imports originating in 
Latin America represented 34 per- 
cent of total imports in January-June 
1954—3 percent more than in 1953. 
This compares with 22 percent sup- 
plied by Canada and 19 percent by 
Western Europe. 

Although there was little change 
from the second half of last year to 
the first half of this year in the 
total export value to Latin America, 


there was considerable diversity in 
trends of trade with individual coun- 
tries. Exports to Brazil rose above 
the depressed levels prevailing from 
mid-1952 to mid-1953, and those to 
Colombia and Venezuela continued on 
their rather steady upward trend of 
the past few years. 

Shipments to Mexico, Cuba, Argen- 
tina, and Chile, however, did not hold 
the gains made in the preceding half 
year, and those to Peru, which had 
remained relatively high during the 
year ended in June 1953, dropped in 
each of the past two semiannual peri- 
ods. Purchases by Peru were dampened 
by internal credit restrictions and 
other anti-inflationary measures 
there, while those by Cuba were af- 
fected adversely by lower economic 
activity associated with reduced sugar 
production in the past 2 years. 


Imports From Most Countries Rise 


Imports from all but five of the 
Republics shared in the January-June 
1954 advance from the preceding half 
year. Seasonal increases in sugar 
from Cuba and in coffee from Mexico 
helped pull the import value from 
those countries up the most—by $67 
million and $58 million, respectively. 
Coffee was also the principal factor in 
an $87-million advance for the Central 
American Republics as a group. Im- 
ports from Brazil, on the other hand, 
fell by $71 million, partly because of 
seasonal declines in coffee from that 
latitude. Shipments from Argentina 
dropped by $19 million, and those from 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador declined 
by relatively minor amounts. 

By comparison with the relatively 
high values of January-June 1953, 
large declines occurred in imports 
from the metal-producing countries, 
Chile, Mexico, and Bolivia; from the 
wool-producing countries, Argentina 
and Uruguay; and from two of the 
countries that had poor coffee crops, 
Costa Rica and El Salvador. 


Table 3.—U. S. Trade With Latin American Republics 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


Exports including reerports 


General imports 














1953 1954 1953 1954 

Jan.- July- Jan.- Jan.- July Jan.- 

Country June Dec. June June Dec. June 
Total, incl. “special category” exports .. 1,492.6 1,640.5 1,626.0 1,836.9 1,605.6 1,807.2 
Total, excl. “special category” exports’! .. 1,424.3 1,497.0 1,537.0 -- aa — 
ES RR ee 2 oe eee 306.2 339.0 333.1 219.3 135.8 194.1 
IMEI «cccccsessecvescoceece 143.0 121.5 146.8 165.0 70.3 157.1 
nh” Sonececsdeeeseencercetés 18.5 19.4 21.4 21.4 13.5 16.2 
EO kta dcnenedegeneeseeare 21.5 23.0 23.8 42.2 21.1 48.7 
Dy “whesgaweechecesssecctcce 17.7 18.0 17.0 15.9 13.9 17.6 
DD  ccscodtmiibhe>ceeceieoone 11.8 14.3 16.8 19.3 5.6 18.6 
DD | chhnoeasecheereoocovcsuete 53.1 30.1 46.4 8.5 8.7 8.5 
DE <«chebétede neces deces 20.4 16.7 21.4 57.8 7A 476 
ih «cHadetenbdbbsnseteodsé 249.3 253.7 249.8 282.1 218.3 305.5 
tt Mishes ebesbetesneeceecce cece 211.3 215.3 206.9 248.1 183.1 249.7 
Dominican Republic ............. 24.5 23.0 25.1 26.8 25.6 41.9 
Dt mitunpabebbededsesbevccec eens 13.5 15.4 17.8 7.2 9.6 13.9 
te cccrrdseencece¢nsconce 725.8 782.7 807 2 1,170.6 1,181.2 1,150.5 
PEED. ccvcteuceseccocescesoece 46.4 57.9 47.5 107.8 74.1 55.1 
DY. * $cincadabergevendbessceeues 8.6 10.2 13.6 33.7 28.4 23.7 
DY ichanehupdegesde ateene cgbetn 142.7 154.0 210.1 335.4 433.1 362.4 
DT Mbdnandddvesesscnredegeween 41.5 56.3 34.4 164.7 77.7 108.7 
DL ccangbeg hee deeses emnatecs 134.8 150.5 156.0 214.9 251.0 269.4 
Dn ieddéedvénsegnbabecssepebes 20.0 21.5 19.6 21.0 23.9 20.6 
DE  vdiccodvenpnvadvdpetemert 3.1 4.0 3.4 3.7 2.4 2.9 
Dt pnehesceteeansbes MAb e ee ose + 64.0 55.2 46.3 38.8 48.1 42.8 
DD cccedeseecsa thinks aéu'eoe 9.7 15.0 15.3 37.0 15.5 16.6 
ED  wcndccduchabebdecéddedne 255.1 258.1 261.0 213.6 227.1 248.3 


*Data for individual republics exclude “special category” exports which are not reported 


by country. 
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U. S. Trade With Colombig 
and Venezuela Climbs 
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Offsetting most of these decreases 
were substantial gains in imports 
from Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Haiti, Guatemala, and 
Venezuela. The values of imports 
from Brazil and the Dominican Re- 
public were swollen by high cocoa and 
coffee prices and those from Colombia, 
Guatemala, and Haiti also reflected 
the rising price of the latter product. 
Expanded imports of petroleum and 
iron ore accounted for most of the 
increase in purchases from Venezuela, 


Shown in the accompanying chart 
are trends in trade with the countries 
which, as usual, accounted for about 
three-fourths of total U. S. trade with 
the area—Mexico, the leading export 
market; Brazil, the main import 
source; Cuba; Venezuela; and Colom- 
bia. 


Industrial Exports Recover 


Exports of machinery, automobiles, 
and chemicals—products that declined 
most sharply in mid-1952—accounted 
for the greater part of the recovery 
in exports during the past year. Much 
of the gain was in trade with one 
country, Brazil. Partly offsetting these 
advances were declines in exports of 
iron and steel manufactures and 
grains. 


Machinery exports, representing 
about one-fourth of the total trade, 
advanced strongly in the second half 
of 1953 when shipments of electrical 
machinery—principally to Brazil— 
and of tractors expanded; in the 
following period, increases in indus 
trial machinery, especially to Mexico 
and Argentina, and a further rise in 
tractors, mainly to Brazil, wer 
counterbalanced in part by a general 
decline in electrical machinery ex 
ports. 

On the other hand, the gain if 
automobiles, the second largest ex- 
port component, came entirely in the 
first part of 1954 and reflected in- 
creased shipments of trucks and parts 
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and accessories, primarily to Brazil, 
and of passenger cars to Venezuela 
and Mexico. 


Chemical exports rose in each of 
the past two semiannual periods, 
reaching a level almost equal to that 
prevailing 2 years earlier. Here again, 
shipments to Brazil accounted for 
most of the gain. Two smaller com- 
ponents of the export trade actually 
exceeded the high levels of January- 
June 1952—petroleum products, which 
did not decline appreciably during 
the past 2 years, and railway equip- 
ment, which expanded almost con- 
stantly over that period. 

Iron and steel exports declined 
rather steadily from the high level 
of 2 years ago. Large decreases in 
Shipments to Venezuela and Mexico 
accounted for most of the drop from 
a@ year ago. Higher than world prices 
for many types of U. S. steel products, 
as well as increased production in the 
Latin American countries, were fac- 
tors in the lower exports. Copper ex- 
ports to Latin America, as to other 
areas of the world, increased sub- 
stantially in the past year. 

The $50-million drop in foodstuffs 
exports in the latest semiannual peri- 
od stemmed primarily from seasonal 
declines in rice exports to Cuba and 
corn shipments to Mexico, these being 
the main commodities contributing 
to increased food exports in the pre- 
ceding period. Wheat exports, which 
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had been at the extraordinarily high 
semiannual rate of $90 million in 1952, 
dropped to $25 million in the first half 
of 1953 and were only half that 
amount in the two subsequent periods. 


Coffee Price Up, Volume Down 


Coffee, cocoa, and petroleum imports 
from Latin America jumped to the 
highest values on record in the first 
half of 1954, with price rises account- 
ing entirely for the increases in the 
first two commodities and contributing 
to the advance in the last. Offsetting 
these increases over the past year, 
however, were declines in metals and 
textile fibers, imports of which were 
sharply below the levels of January- 
June 1953. 


Although the coffee import value 
was $110 million higher than a year 
before, the quantity of coffee was 
about 75 million pounds less—the 
lowest January-June volume in 4 
years. In quantitative terms, coffee 
imports even fell short of those in 
the immediately preceding half year, 
since sharp declines from Brazil and 
a moderate drop from Colombia ex- 
ceeded the large seasonal increases in 
imports from Mexico and Central 
America. Because of the price rise, 
however, every coffee-supplying coun- 
try except Venezuela and some of the 
Central American Republics that had 


smaller crops this year shared in the 
increase from the first half of 1953 to 
the first half of 1954 in total receipts 
from coffee sales to the United States. 

Following the usual seasonal de- 
clines in the second half of last year, 
sugar imports returned to slightly 
higher levels than a year ago. Nearly 
65 percent of Cuba’s current quota 
of U. S. sugar imports was filled by 
the end of June, compared with ap- 
proximately 60 percent in each of 
the preceding two years. 


The value of cocoa imports, mostly 
from Brazil and the Dominican Re- 
public, exceeded by about two-fifths 
that of the first half of 1953, with 
the average price rising 70 percent 
and the qua.tity dropping by more 
than 15 percent over this interval. 
Among other imports of foodstuffs, 
there were declines from a year ago 
in imports of cattle and tomatoes 
from Mexico and meat from Argen- 
tina. 

Petroleum imports, mainly from 
Venezuela, increased about $39 mil- 
lion in the period January-June 1953, 
continuing the almost uninterrupted 
expansion in these shipments to the 
United States throughout the post- 
war period. 

Metal imports from Latin America 
remained below the high levels of 
1952 and early 1953, although their 


Table 4.—Leading U. S. Exports to Latin American Republics 
[Value in millions of dollars; quantity as indicated in italics] 





1953 1954 Percent te { 
a Ss. S 
an.-June 
Commontty Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 1954 
Total AGT ivcinecso0dd coepnwncene chscicekeeel 1,483.7 1,629.5 1,617.4 21.2 
Win AOe OS a oa in 5 ccewe Hh bec cepercetbEGhe bbbbaeden ean 372.1 394.8 398.3 30.0 
EnGrasbrinh DERONOEe Sok ois sowie ceeusses dcdacesdeses 211.2 210.6 218.8 29.5 
Construction and miming ... 22. cccccscecccces 77.3 72.0 70.5 31.5 
Engines, turbines, and parts .............eeeeees 20.9 25.1 25.2 33.4 
Machine tools and metalworking 
SORES chine bes. +tksreeeiines Oe haere saa 16.3 13.6 18.1 16.4 
Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery............. 11.9 10.8 14.1 27.5 
Wiectrteth I Oia. c co cckinccepcéveccentecetbesns 103.9 112.5 103.7 34.1 
TER © ang sn 6wh-cbbehban+ o 4ERRes eudeeeas ooeckee 30.9 39.0 43.6 30.4 
Agricultural mecRimeey® .n.cccccnctccacisiescddcoes 12.6 16.7 17.2 23.5 
Automobiles, parts, accessories, and 
oR ee 174.4 166.9 210.1 37.1 
Motor trucks, buses, and chassis, new*............ 67.4 70.8 87.9 53.7 
Thous. 35 34 50 eke 
Passenger cars and chassis, new® ............++. 69.4 50.1 73.3 40.9 
Thous 39 29 41 oes 
Chemicals and related productS® .........esseeeeeeees 134.0 149.1 171.0 36.6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep ..........+s.++- 50.6 55.0 59.2 49.5 
Chemical specinltios ®  ....cccccccccccccccccseccccce 39.5 42.0 49.1 31.0 
Toastrtel: GREENE... oc actiievicecdinctbvesptaens 18.1 22.1 27.5 37.8 
Vemstable Tae POGRUSS. 6... cccdsscicccccvvccccccceses 117.9 148.2 99.0 16.4 
Grains and preparations .........ccesesecescnceeens 81.7 105.3 66.1 17.6 
i ee eae Sr ee 20.3 39.1 16.3 23.0 
Mil. 1d.. 182 382 162 ives 
GOMD - ds dan sons thtadeecsecctbaskessien ae 3.4 26.5 72 9.8 
Mil. bu.. 2 14 4 innit 
Wanend: Oe DOU noc. vcssctdacstcs ccenenguaiense 46.0 26.5 28.2 13.6 
Mil. bu... 21 12 14 éée 
Textile mimtiMactures © ...cccccvovccceceseccscdevedsess 89.6 94.0 91.3 29.2 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures ............ee00. 30.3 34.2 31.8 29.4 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric .............e00. 27.6 26.9 29.0 34.7 
Mil, sq. yd.. 89 91 99 ace 
DieGiR UaOUNBOR: oo sek do's c 00k cobs vcenseedsccopeeen 65.0 63.2 61.4 36.2 
Trom and stedi-malll POGGUSW 2. cccccccccevaqecscesedes 83.0 72.8 61.3 25.2 
Thous. s. ton 590 490 438 “as 
Fats, milk, meat, and other edible animal 
TS eee ee eo eer are 53.6 63.1 60.7 448 
DG © cece cscencoweleccccecacameececesesqaneeesenene 14.5 19.7 25.4 60.5 
Petreleate GE BOORMAN ® oo occ vecboses cevscesescnntes 49.3 51.4 55.9 25.6 
Railway transportation equipment ...........ssceeeees 23.0 32.9 37.3 57.1 
POSE: GUE: DEON ii dei conn coctewss coccacvetsacsedies 24.8 26.3 30.6 40.5 
Other, including special category ..........esseeeecees 297.0 366.8 340.5 9.9 


1 Exports of U. S. merchandise. 
tary equipment and supplies and related 


Total includes “special category” items which for security 
reasons are excluded from commodity data as noted. 


‘oods. 


“Special category” items consist of mili- 


2 Includes, in addition to items shown, offices appliances and printing machinery. 


® Excludes “special category” items. 
hair. 


‘Includes semimanufactured textiles and a small amount of raw wool and unmanufactured 
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value edged slightly above that of 
the second half of 1953. Increased 
quantities were imported in the 
second quarter of this year, following 
the U. S. announcement of stepped- 
up stockpiling of metals from do- 
mestic sources. 


Copper imports, principally from 
Chile, were about $53 million below a 
year ago. Imports of lead from Mexico, 
tin from Bolivia, and ferroalloys from 
Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba were also 
down, while imports of zinc ore, main- 
ly from Peru and Mexico, were about 
the same.! 


Iron ore continued to climb, in- 
creases coming mainly from the new 
developments in Venezuela and Peru. 


The quantity of raw wool imported 
from Argentina and Uruguay was less 
than half that in the corresponding 
period of 1953, and imports of wool 
tops dropped to negligible quantities. 
Like metals, wool imports picked up 
in the second quarter, when two- 
thirds of the total for the half year 
entered. 


The unit value of sisal and henequen 
imports dropped further in January- 
June 1954. Although the quantity 


1 Withdrawuls of zinc ore from bonded cus- 
toms warehouses in the first half of 1954 
greatly exceeded entries, so that imports for 
consumption of zinc ore were substantially 
higher than general imports (see table 5). 


imported was the largest for any 
semiannual period of the past 2 years, 
the total value remained close to the 
level to which it had dropped in the 
second half of 1952. 


Among imports of commodities of 
smaller importance in the trade, there 
were noteworthy declines from last 
year in quebracho extract and hides 
and skins. 





Guatemala Makes ... 
(Continued from Page 9) 


decree No. 952 effective February 28, 
1953, and decree No. 1029 effective De- 
cember 10, 1953, which sharply raised 
the tariff rates (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 16, 1953, p. 11, Jan. 4, 1954, 
p. 11). —Emb., Guatemala. 


Information on rates of duty for 
specific items covered by revoked de- 
crees Nos. 952 and 1029 may be ob- 
tained from the American Republics 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Venezuela’s 1954 rice crop will total 
76,000 metric tons (168 million pounds) 
of rough rice—about 20,000 tons (44 
million pounds) more than the pre- 
vious record, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 


Table 5.—Leading U. S. Imports From Latin American Republics 
[Value in millions of dollars; quantities as indicated in italics] 





Percent of 
1953 1954 U.S. total 
Commodity ——~ + Jan.-June 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 1954 
SED ovate ce de coedececcces cocccccsccee 1,836.9 1,605.6 1,807.2 34.5 
Less: Excess of entries intq customs 
warehouses over withdrawals ........--+-+....- 19.2 6.0 —13.3 eas 
Imports for consumption 2 .......c.eeececeeecececs 1,817.7 1,599.6 1,820.5 34.5 
Dt Cit. ond dieKh ceulltbid seed udcgetaetebde ddavegecsiee 681.1 690.8 792.5 90.9 
Mil. lb 1,314 1,269 1,236 a 
nS: «he enatearaneesecsseestosdee 380.9 284.4 377.0 38.1 
tcc. 6icdi Gene taeS tie eeeseds oocsdcceonds 186.4 134.4 190.3 73.9 
Mil. Ib 3,397 2,397 3,525 ave 
i ny POE. cccdedcpesosseess céteteceioes 36.7 38.9 52.5 39.5 
Mil. Ibd.. 133 122 111 wes 
Dt: Mtnnaneedahes danekh oetensshenoeoeaesedeeee ces 34.2 33.0 34.5 99.7 
. Mil. bun... 26 24 25 iow 
EE cn6 buck beeeeebesedes ceeeds es cvehes sees 28.2 19.6 22.7 23.0 
inn ei en ee es bees deekecdecene 15.4 16.6 16.5 15.5 
Molasses not for human consumption ............... 19.7 9.4 15.4 75.5 
SD Mr WOOUNIOED vc cccccccvcnssctecc ccccccccteos 199.6 226.9 238.7 58.7 
in 1. acuhabbescocdsedsestddacidedédece< 155.6 177.7 181.1 69.2 
Mil, ddl... 69 71 ode 
Gas oil and residual fuel of] ..........c0 ese eeeeeeee 42.1 46.6 52.4 38.8 
Mil. ddl... 27 25 29 anti 
Bietale Ord MANULACCUTES 2.020 cece ccccccccccccccesess 302.5 211.2 237.5 26.5 
DT Shi Ee pinaanads GEdaeeN eb 600 40660 00s CREE CEASE 167.4 95.4 1143 61.1 
Mil. 1b. 2 487 300 391 yy 
DPD Sida cde cece eadewobeuds seth ecscece see cdi osese's 19.9 25.7 31.9 69.2 
Thous. s. ton 2,742 3,393 4,450 wale 
EE 60. cule dles CeddrJpbexé¥ee vtecorpwocous chepttececes 36.5 20.5 24.3 30.8 
Mil, Ib. 2 280 169 205 aes 
tl lve n cue arhababescteceececndy sbrabbetes os 8.1 12.6 22.0 58.8 
Mil. Ib. 2 180 302 459 ned 
Perroalloys, ores, and metals ........cccccccccceeruces 27.4 27.5 21.9 16.0 
ED Sheed etedecrecoecocedeeeereecceesvocceer cécccceseoes 25.2 13.5 10.2 11.1 
Thous. l. ton 11 8 6 ey 
Textile fibers and manufactures .................seee0s 119.4 75.3 62.2 30.9 
PP, TEE” vccsececdectcvecessccovccgepe 78.5 46.2 35.6 30.4 
Mil. Ib. + 89 56 43 “pe 
i i <.penehdutdhevesctghedraerveeeees 72 6.0 7.1 46.1 
Thous. 1. ton 32 32 39 news 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds, inedible ................... 23.1 22.5 22.9 32.6 
i Pein dehegeehalesededtbece ct wcectovececes 17.9 5.4 16.6 100.0 
ee HF |  eseerecsess 15.3 14.8 14.1 33.7 
i tebdin inebebehouseseec8bhbe 06ers vtedneeeoves 77.9 68.3 59.0 3.3 
2 Commodity data are “imports for consumption” except as footnoted. 
* Metal content. 
* General imports were as follows: 
ET A ee Pe 10.8 143 10.9 
Mil, Id 237 238 292 
ee I on 5 ee caccnge sane es soe 85.8 41.8 34.8 
Mil. Id 95 §1 42 


* Clean content. 


a Books 
““ Reports 


The Organization of Commercial 
Functions in European Department 
Stores. By David Carson. Pitts. 
burgh. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1954. 42 pp. $1. 


A study of the forms devised 
European merchants to carry out thei 
buying and selling activities in a de. 
partment store, the publication traces 
the parallel development of depart. 
ment stores in Europe and those in the 
United States. Descriptions are given 
of the organizational structures of fiye 
selected European department stores, 
with ten organizational charts to help 
illustrate the various systems dig. 
cussed. 


In conclusion, the principal factors 
department store management should 
consider are discussed, and the major 
methods European retailers have de- 
veloped to place greater emphasis on 
selling activities. 


Basic Statistics on Food and Agricul- 
ture. Paris. Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, 1954 
‘122 pp. $1.50. 


Basic data on production, foreign 
trade, utilization and consumption of 
food and agricultural products are 
contained in this volume, which is in- 
tended to bring up to date and expand 
“Food and Agricultural Statistics,” 
prepared in 1953 by the Statistical 
Working Party of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Committee of OEEC. 

The tables cover OEEC member 
countries and the United States and 
Canada. Some tables include his- 
torical series for world production and 
for major producing countries. Euro- 
pean production thus is shown against 
the background of world production. 

The report may be purchased from 
the OEEC Mission, Publications Office, 
2002 P Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


European Payments Union. Fourth 
Annual Report of the Managing 
Board. 1953-54. Paris. Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation, 1954. 137 pp. $1. 


Reporting that the financial year 
June 30, 1953-July 1, 1954, in many 
respects has been the most satisfac- 
tory year since the Union was estab- 
lished, the pamphlet covers develop- 
ments in the EPU position of membef 
countries, EPU operations, renewal 
of the EPU for the year 1954-55, and 
a discussion of factors affecting con- 
vertibility. 

The report may be purchased from 
the OEEC Mission, 2002 P Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Fire-Fighting Gear 
Needed in Jordan 


American suppliers of large fire- 
fighting equipment who are interested 
in selling their products to Jordan 
gre advised to communicate with the 
Fire Marshall, Arab Legion Head- 
quarters, Amman, Jordan, according 
to a report from the American Em- 
passy in Jordan. 

Smaller equipment items may be 
purchased though general importing 
firms in Jordan, which are named in 
a list entitled “Business Firms— 
Jordan,” available for $1 from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
%, D. C., or any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 

The report states that because of 
the use of stone and cement in con- 
struction, large fires in permanent 
buildings and installations are in- 
frequent and generally are caused by 
fuel or gasoline. Urban centers have 
fire-fighting teams consisting of spe- 
cialists in the police units, and 
municipality workers are under in- 
structions to assist in the event of 
fire. Arab Legion installations each 
have their organized fire units. 

Equipment for urban units generally 
consists of a truck with self-contained 
water tank and pressure pump, either 
hand- or motor-driven; and is very 
limited compared with U. S. standards, 
one truck for each of the larger towns 
being the practice. Commercial and 
private installations having evident 
need are equipped with various types 
of hand-operated extinguishers, and 
it is said that present force and tech- 
niques appear adequate. 





Two Motorboats Wanted by 
Government of Pakistan 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Pakistan until November 15 for two 
motorboats for the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 

Specifications are as follows: Boat 
No. 1, 30 feet long, 8-foot beam, 2- 
foot draught, fitted with marine-type 
diesel engine and fuel tank of 30 to 
40 gallons capacity; boat No. 2, about 
24 feet long, 7- to 8-foot beam, 2-foot 
draught, fitted with marine type 
diesel engine and fuel tank of 10 to 
15 gallons capacity. 

A copy of the bid invitation is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Complete sets of documents may 
be obtained from the Director General 
(Railways), Railway Division, Ministry 
of Communications, Room 342, 2d 
floor, Multi-Storeyed Building, Adj: 
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Airfield Work in Italy, France, 
Greece Planned by NATO 


Four new projects in Italy totaling approximately $16,416,000, one 
in France totaling about $80,000, and several in Greece estimated at 
about $600,000, have been opened to U. S. bidders under the interna- 
tional competitive bidding procedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has reported: 


The projects in Italy call for con- 
struction of airfield runways at Ca- 
meri, Falconara, Pratica di Mare, and 
Grosseto, as follows: 

Cameri airport—Serial No. 0.01. 
Work involves earth moving, founda- 
tions, flexible and rigid surfacing of 
landing and taxiing runways, alert 
and dispersal areas, and water drain- 
age facilities, at an estimated cost of 
2,350 million Italian lire (625 lire — 
US$1). 

Falconara airport—Serial No. 0.02. 
Work involved is same as for Cameri. 
airport, at an estimated cost of 2,800 
million Italian lire. 

Pratica di Mare airport—Serial No. 
0.03. Work involves earth moving, 
foundations, rigid surfacing for par- 
allel runway and taxiing strips, alert 
and dispersal areas, and water drain- 
age facilities, at an estimated cost of 
2,610 million Italian lire. 

Grosseto airport—Serial No. 0.04. 
Work involved is same as for Cameri 
airport, at an estimated cost of 2,500 
million Italian lire. 


Specifications Available 


Applications to bid on these projects 
will be accepted only from firms on 
the approved contractors list for all 
NATO projects, and must be filed not 
later than November 10, with the Min- 
istero Difesa - Aeronautica, Direzione 
Generale del Demanio, Ufficio Studi, 
Viale Castro Pretorio, Rome (cable 
address—DEMAEREO, ROMA), where 
specifications will be available for in- 
spection. 

Applications must be filed in the 
Italian language, and include the fol- 
lowing details: Name of contractor, 
address of contractor, form of enter- 
prise (corporation, partnership, or 
other), statement of financial capacity 
(amount of largest contracts for work 
or deliveries recently handled by con- 
tractor), statement of technical ca- 
pacity (nature of contracts for work 
or deliveries for which contractor is 
specialized or equipped), date and sig- 
nature. 

The serial number of the project 
must appear in large type on the ap- 


Assembly Building, Kings Way, Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan. 

The documents are subject to a 
change of 10 rupees a set, which sum 
will not be refunded (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately US$0.30). 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
same office in Karachi. 








plication letter, form, and envelope. 
If application is by cable, the serial 
number should be clearly stated. 

The contracts will be awarded to 
the contractors whose bids offer the 
greatest reduction from the stated 
estimated costs. 


Bid invitations will be issued to 
qualified applicants on or about No- 
vember 15, and the deadline for sub- 
mission of bids will be established in 
the first 10 days of December. Time 
to be allowed for completion of work 
is 365 days. 

The project in France is at the Laon- 
Athies airfield and calls for construc- 
tion of internal roads, including earth 
moving, foundations, surfacing, and 
drainage, at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximatey $80,600. Firms wanting to 
bid on this project should report their 
interest by November 8 to A. Aigrot, 
French Delegation to NATO, Palais de 
Chaillot, Paris 16eme, France. 

The Greek projects call for supply 
and installation of telephone net- 
works at the Eleusis, Larissa, and New 
Anghialos airfields, at a total esti- 
mated cost of about $600,000. 

Firms wanting to bid on these proj- 
ects should report their interest 
promptly to the Direction des Travaux 
Publics, 15 rue Philellinon, Athens. 

BFC also has reported that the clos- 
ing date for bids to construct a jet 
fuel system previously invited in April 
has been designated as November 27. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Greek Air Force General 
Staff, Branch C/5, Attn. W. C. Mar- 
maras, Athens. 

Potential bidders should furnish in- 
formation to the respective Greek 
Government offices regarding com- 
parable work done for U. 8S. Govern- 
ment agencies. A copy of this resume 
should be sent to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., to permit 
prompt certification of interested 
firms to the appropriate government 
office. 

A brochure describing the inter- 
national competitive bidding program 
for NATO projects, and the procedure 
to be followed to establish eligibility 
for the approved contractors list, may 
be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 
any Department of Commerce Field 


Office. 
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Tile Factory Planned in Turkey 


The Turkish firm Dicle Yeni Tesisle 
T. A. O., Diyarbakir, Turkey, plans 
to import equipment for a brick and 
tile factory, and has applied to the 
Industrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key for a loan for the purpose. 


Equipment required is as follows: 
Mixer and feeder for production of 
10,000 marsh type tiles and 15,000 
bricks 6 x 11 x 23 centimeters, per 8- 
hour shift; belt conveyor; extruder; 
rotating and differential steel cylin- 
ders; belt or steel plate delivery con- 
veyor; round feeder; press for crown 
or peak tile; automatic cutter, small; 
artificial dryer for tiles and natural 
dryer for bricks; kiln cars for tiles 
and bricks, and tracks; circulating 
ventilators for fumous gases and hot 
air; automatic coal dust feeder for 
12-compartment kiln; 200-220-horse- 
power steam power generating unit to 
previde power during day shift; 20- 
kilowatt diesel generating unit tc pro- 
vide power for fans and dryers during 
night. 

Interested suppliers are advised to 
contact the Turkish firm at an early 
date, bearing in mind that final ap- 
proval of its loan application has not 
yet been granted. 


It is anticipated, however, that the 





Yugoslavia To Purchase 
Coking Coal From U. S. 


The Yugoslav Government has been 
allocated $1,620,000 by the Foreign 
Operations Administration for the 
purchase of 162,000 metric tons of 
coking coal from the United States 
and possessions. Purchases will be 
made by JUGOMETAL, TRG Revub- 
like 3, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (cable: 
JUGOMETAL BEOGRAD). 


Specifications are as follows: Qual- 
ity is Pocahontas and Clintwood cok- 
ing coal, coke button index minimum 
8%; volatile material—21-23, size 114x 
0, 23-25, size 34x0, as received; mois- 
ture maximum 4 percent (above 4 
percent to be deducted from weight); 
BTU 14,200 dry minimum; ash maxi- 
mum 6% percent as received (penalty 
of 25 cents for each percent above 6%, 
merchandise refused if it is over 7% 
percent); sulfur maximum 0.80 per- 
cent as received (penalty of 10 cents 
for each one-tenth above 0.80 percent, 
merchandise refused if it is above 
0.90 percent); FTA 2,600 dry mini- 
mum. Tests will be made by the 
Norfolk Testing Laboratory at time of 
loading. Quotations are to be f. o. b. 
U. 8. ports. 


Suppliers who desire further infor- 
mation concerning this procurement 
prior to making offers should contact 
JUGOMETAL’s representative at 24 
State Street, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Development Bank, having 
been granted five procurement au- 
thorizations by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration —for purchases 
from the United States and posses- 
sions only—will approve the loan ap- 
plication. 

The authorizations cover machine 
tools to a value of $300,000; motor 
vehicles, engines, and parts, $200,000; 
metalworking machinery, $200,000; 
construction, mining, and conveying 
equipment, $1,900,000; and industrial 
machinery, $2.5 million. 





Colony of Sarawak 
Has 5-Year Program 


The Sarawak Development Board 
has prepared a five-year, 1955-1960, 
development plan for the colony, 
which has been approved by the 
Council Negri. 


The program is divided into three 
groups: Economic—including agricul- 
ture, fisheries, forestry, communica- 
tions, fuel and power, and geological 
survey; social services—including edu- 
cation, medical and health, and hous- 
ing; and miscellaneous. 

The plan calls for an estimated ex- 
penditure of about 100 million Ma- 
layan dollars (M$3.02—approximately 
US$1) to carry out the following ob- 
jectives: 

eIncrease, with the aim of self-suf- 
ficiency, the production of foodstuffs, 
particularly rice. 

eStrengthen the country’s economy 
by improving the rubber industry and 
by building up alternative export 
crops. 

eImprove communications as a pre- 
requisite to economic development. 

e Associate private enterprise with 
industrial development and provide an 
opportunity for local investment. 

eImprove and expand social serv- 
ices within the capabilities of the 
country. 

A breakdown of expenditures on the 
various elements of the program is es- 
timated as follows: Communications, 
M$54.23 million; medical and health, 
M$14.80 million; miscellaneous items, 
M$12.24 million; agriculture, M$10.68 
million; education, M$5.09 million; 
fuel and power, M$1.52 million; for- 
estry, M$0.69 million; and fisheries, 
M$0.16 million. 





Ceylon exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil during the first half of 1954 
aggregated 63,437 long tons in terms 
of copra equivalent. This is a decline 
of 22 percent from the 81,242 long tons 
exported during a like period in 1953. 
—Emb., Colombo. 


Railroad Ties To Be 
Purchased by Spain 


The Government of Spain hag re. 
ceived an allocation of $2 million 
the Foreign Operations Administra. 
tion for the purchase of railroad crog 
ties from any of the following sources: 

United States and possessions; coun. 
tries participating in the Organization 
for European Economic Coopera 
(OEEC); British dependencies in the 
Western Hemisphere, Europe, Af 
Asia, and Oceania; Netherlands de. 
pendencies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; Belgian Congo; French North 
Africa and other dependencies; Porty.- 
guese dependencies in Africa; Finland; 
Yugoslavia; Latin America; Philip. 
pines; Burma; India; Indochina; In. 
donesia; Iran; Japan; Thailand; Aus- 
tralia; and New Zealand. 

The buyer for the Spanish Govern- 
ment has been designated as La Red 
Nacional de los Ferrocarriles Espanolegs 
(RENFE), and interested suppliers 
should submit their bids no later than 
12 noon, November 29, Madrid time, to 
Sr. Director de la Red Nacional de los 
Ferrocarriles Espanoles, Estacion de 
Principe Pio, Madrid, Spain. 

Ninety-nine percent of the alloca- 
tion will be for cross ties and the re- 
maining 1 percent for switch ties of 
various dimensions. All the ties must 
be adapted to the characteristics of 
the type of rail and accessories used 
in Spanish track—wider gage than in- 
ternational track — and both types 
must be adjusted to the U. S. Federal 
Specifications MM-T-371b. 

Complete information concerning 
specifications and general conditions 
of bidding are contained in SBC No. 
54-517, dated October 13, 1954, issued 
by and available from the Office of 
Small Business, Foreign Operations 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C, 


Textile Machinery Needed 
By Government of Ceylon 


Bids are invited until November 19 
by the Government of Ceylon fo 
textile machinery and equipment 
needed by the Department of Cottage 
Industries. 

Requirements are for 48 cotton- 
weaving looms, accessories, and 
spares; preparatory equipment for 
handling approximately 400 pounds 
of cotton yarn per 8-hour day; and 
yarn bleaching and dyeing equipment 
to handle approximately 460 pounds 
of yarn in hanks per 8-hour day. 

A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman of the Tender Board, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, P. O. Box 
552, Colombo, Ceylon. 
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Bus Specifications 


Available 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has available one copy of 
the bid invitation, including 
specifications, covering supply of 
100 diesel engine buses to the 
Directorate General of Passen- 
ger Transport Service, Baghdad, 
Iraq. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, October 25, 1954.) 

This document may be ob- 
tained for review purposes from 
the Department’s Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











Turkish Industrialist Seeks 
Formation of Partnership 


An Istanbul industrialist, Cemil 
Akar, is interested in entering into 
partnership with an American firm 
for the purpose of establishing a new 
manufacturing enterprise in Turkey, 
the American firm to supply know- 
how and equipment, specifically trade 
patents, trade-marks, machinery, and 
technical assistance. Mr. Akar is par- 
ticularly interested in one of the fol- 
lowing lines: Pharmaeuticals; anti- 
biotics; or knitting, finishing, and 
dyeing. 

The Turkish firm has been manu- 
facturing toothpaste since 1928 and 
reportedly accounts for about 98 per- 
cent of total Turkish production of 
this item. Since 1952, razor blades and 
biscuits have been added to the firm’s 
manufactures, reportedly with con- 
Siderable success. 

The company owns three separate 
lots each comprising about 6,000 square 
meters, all on the outskirts of Istan- 
bul but in well-located industrial 
areas; and it is about to begin con- 
struction, at a cost of $357,000, of a 
four-floor plant, each floor to measure 
1,300 square meters, on one of the lots 
where present manufacturing activi- 
ties will be housed. 


Inquiries may be addressed to Cemil 


Akar Muesseseleri, 26 Mimar Vedat 
Caddesi, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Bids Called on Litani Plan 


The National Litani Office in Beirut, 
Lebanon, has announced that it will 
accept until November 30, 1954, appli- 
cations to bid on the preparation of 
Plans and supervision of the first 
Phase of the Litani River develop- 
ment program. 

Detailed announcements concerning 
the Litani River project were pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 30, 1954, pp. 10 and 14. 
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U. S. Capital Wanted 
For Turkish Factory 


The owners of Guney Sanayi ve 
Ticaret Isletmeleri T. A. O., a large cot- 
ton textile factory in Turkey, wish to 
contact an American firm which would 
be interested in participating in the 
establishment of a factory in Turkey 
to produce spare parts for the Turkish 
textile and yarn industry. 

An American investor would be re- 
quested to supply machinery and 
technical aid, as well as equal capital 
participation, with the American firm 
exercising management control over 
the technical side of the enterprise, 
and having administrative board par- 
ticipation for overall decisions. Land 
and building costs would be included 
in the Turkish firm’s share of partici- 
pation. 


Market potentialities for spare parts 
for the textile manufacturing indus- 
try are said to be favorable, since the 
only established facility in Turkey for 
turning out such spare parts is located 
at the Sumer Bank textile factory at 
Nazilli and reportedly it is net cur- 
rently in operation. Moreover, several 
leading Turkish cotton textile manu- 
facturers are said to be concerned 
that Turkey’s foreign exchange short- 
age would prevent them from obtain- 
ing needed spare parts by importa- 
tion. 

A statement submitted by the firm 
is available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from Guney Sanayi ve Ticaret 
Isletmeleri T. A. O., P. K. 211, Adana, 
Turkey. 





Quick Deliveries Sought 
For Kuwait Power Project 


The Development Board of Kuwait 
reportedly has reapproved the exten- 
sion of the Kuwait Power Station, and 
tender documents for requirements 
will be reactivated as soon as possible. 
The principal items of equipment 
needed are two 20,000-kw. generators. 


Because of the lapse of time since 
bids were opened (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 8, 1954, p. 20) and an 
anticipated increase in electricity re- 
quirements in the next 2 or 3 years 
emphasis will now be placed on quick 
delivery. It is understood that the 
old specifications may be changed to 
allow acceptance of tenders for gas 
turbine generators. 


The Director of Electricity report- 
edly will shortly visit Europe, and 
possibly the United States, to investi- 
gate the possibilities of delivery of 
gas turbines in an effort to determine 
whether the specifications should be 
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modified to permit quotations on such 
equipment. 

Interested suppliers should commu- 
nicate with the Director, Electricity 
Department, Kuwait, Kuwait. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
pho phs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, available in s 
stances as indicated 
(*), on a loan basis, t 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Bamboo Products: 

Japan—Osono Shoten, Goshi Kaisha 
(exporter of bamboo products), No. 9 
Kamazawa-cho 1-chome, Sumida-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct or 
through agent bamboo baskets and 
other bamboo products, 20,000 units 
per month. Illustrated leaflet and price 
list available.* 


Birds: 

Japan—Futaba Bussan Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Room 545, Marunou- 
chi Bldg., No. 2 Marunouchi 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
direct or through agent small pet birds, 
such as roller canaries, and gouldian 
and star finches. 

Japan—Nihon Shicho Kyodo-Kumiai 
(Japan Bird Cooperative) (a coopera- 
tive organization of 40 bird breeders), 
No. 9, Fukasawa-machi 2-chome; Seta- 
gaya-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export direct 
white Java sparrows, gouldian and so- 
ciety finches, rufour-tailed and zebra 
finches, Parisian trumpeters, roller 
canaries, and macaws. Colored photo- 
graphic slides available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Germany—Carl Brune, jr. (manu- 
facturer), 4 Theesenerstrasse, P. O. 
Box 264, Bielefeld, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent highest quality 
lingerie and blouses. Photographs and 
literature, in German, available.* 

Japan—Kamei Kabushiki Kaisha (8S. 
Kamei & Co., Ltd.) (importer and ex- 
porter), No. 76 Yamashita-cho, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama, wishes to export direct 
silk pajamas and shirts. 

Essential Oils: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
export direct or through agent essen- 
tial oils. 

Feathers: 

Ireland—A. Weinberg (buying agent, 
wholesaler, export merchant), 136 
Terenure Road, West, Dublin, wishes 
to export direct new feathers (turkey 
and goose), both fine (quills extract- 
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ed) and rough, up to 10 long tons per 
consignment. 
Foodstuffs: 


British West Indies—Sugar Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Castries, St. Lucia, of- 
fers to export blackstrap molasses, 


* claimed to be free of specks, and con- 


taining a slightly higher sucrose con- 
tent. Analysis ranges as follows: Brix 
86-88, apparent purity 30-31. Price in- 
formation available.* 

France—Roger Cardouat (broker and 
export agent), Palais de la Bourse, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
direct good to superior qualities of 
green coffee and cocoa beans from 
French Equatorial and West Africa, 
French Cameroons, or Ivory Coast. 

Japan—Futaba Bussan Co., Ltd. 
(wholesalers and export merchant), 
Room 545, Marunouchi Bldg., No. 2 
Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct or 
through agent the following first- 
grade export standard foodstuffs: 
Frozen frog legs, and canned tuna, 
crabmeat, salmon, bamboo shoots, 
oysters, baby clams, mandarin oranges, 
and mushrooms. Labels of products 
offered and price list available.* 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
export direct or through agent coffee, 
rice, cloves, lima and haricot beans, 
groundnuts, and vanilla beans. 


Furniture Fittings: 


Germany—Wilh. Maurmann, Press- 
u. Stanzwerk (manufacturer), 24 El- 
berfelderstrasse, Velbert/Rhld., wishes 
to export direct or through agent fur- 
niture hardware and fittings. Illustrat- 
ed leaflet and literature, in German, 
available.* 


Household Goods: 


Germany—Carl Brune, jr. (manu- 
facturer), 4 Theesenerstrasse, P. O. 
Box 264, Bieldfeld, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent highest quality 
bed linens. 


Metal Products: 


France—Les Usines Laprade (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Arudy, 
Basses-Pyrenees, offers to export di- 
rect or through agents very good qual- 
ity safety and protection seals and 
fasteners (wire, lead, etc.), self-locking 
and other types, for control protection 
against pilfering; also wire staples, 
hand sealers, small sealing equipment, 
and strap iron for boxes, cases, pack- 
ages, etc. Firm seeks agents for each 
State, preferably one agent in each 
State, with the exception of New York, 
where it is already represented. Leaf- 
lets, in French, available.* 

Germany—Ernst Hunke (manufac- 
turer), 18-22 Piepenstockstrasse, Iser- 
lohn/Westf., wishes to export direct or 
through agent metal racks for cloth- 
ing and hats. Illustrated leaflet, in 
German, available.* 





Israel Lists Products 
Sold in U. S. 


Israeli products available in 
the United States are listed in a 
new directory entitled “Direc- 
tory of Israel Products on Sale 
in the United States,” issued by 
the Consulate General of Israel 
in New York City. 


The directory was compiled to 
serve as a guide principally to 
department store buyers, retail- 
ers, and jobbers, and lists the 
producer in Israel and his U. S. 
importer or agent. Listings are 
classified under commodity 
headings, such as apparel, alco- 
holic beverages, building mate- 
rials, diamonds, food products, 
furniture, giftware, jewelry, pub- 
lications, religious articles, tex- 
tiles, bristles, flower bulbs, citrus 
oils, and toiletries. 


Copies are available on written 
request from the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Israel, 11 East 70th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 











Minerals and Ores: 


Iran—Dahane-Shir Co., Ltd. (miner 
and exporter), Dahane-Shir Satti, 
Carrefour Istanbul, wishes to export 
direct or through agent high-grade 
chrome ore, above 48% Cr 203 and 3/1 
ratio Ce/Fe, silicate 5% maximum. 


Turkey—Ihsan Seler-Rasih Selcan 
Maden Komandit Sirketi (miner and 
exporter), 3/8 Anafartalar Caddesi, 
Konya Sokak, Ankara, offers to export 
direct chromite and maganese ore. 
Analysis available.* 


Portraits: 


Austria—Franz Szoecs (artist), 9/3 
Spengergasse, Vienna V, offers to draw 
or paint, in oil, portraits from photo- 
graphs, 2 to 10 portraits per month. 
Mr. Szoecs wishes to contact U.S. art 
dealers on a direct sale basis. Samples 
of two portraits available.* 


Sewing Machines and Parts: 


Japan—Futaba Bussan Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Room 545, Marunou- 
chi Bldg., No. 2 Marunouchi 2-chome, 
Shiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
direct or through agent household 
sewing machine heads, parts, and 
accessories. Literature and price list 
available.* 

Japan—Hata Mishin Kigyo Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (Hata Sewing Machine 
Enterprise Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer 
and exporter), No. 5 Yoshicho 2-chome, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export direct household sewing 
machines and parts. Illustrated litera- 
ture and price list available.* 


Skins: 


Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, curer of crocodile 


——— 


skins), 9 rue Clemenceau, B. P. No 
106, Tananarive, wishes to export di. 
rect or through agent crocodile sking 


Sterilizing Apparatus: 


Italy—Giuseppe Bruzzone (inventor 
manufacturer), 19 Corso Vinzaclic 
Turin, offers to sell for exploitation 
in the United States the patent rights 
covering an apparatus named “OZIp” 
which sterilizes air, eliminates odors 
and smoke, and can also be used for 
dehumidifying. 

Textiles: 


Japan—Kamei Kabushiki Kaisha (g, 
Kamei & Co., Ltd.) (importer and ex. 
porter), No. 76 Yamashita-cho, Naka. 
ku, Yokohama, wishes to export direct 
pure silk piece goods, silk bolting cl 
rayons, spun rayons, embroidered fab- 
rics, and other textiles. 


Tortoise Shell: 


Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im. 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to ex. 


port direct or through agent tortoise 
shell. 


Vessels: 


Denmark—Klaus Baess (export mer- 
chant), 25 Indelukket, Hellerup, wishes 
to export direct new and used sa 
boats, particularly Dragon class sloops 
—6 meters and 5.5 meters—and cruis- 
ing boats; also, new cruising boats and 
yachts for ocean racing. Photographs 
available.* 

Wool: 


Iraq—Tawfik Allawy (exporter of 
wool, cotton and cotton seed, hides, 
and cereals), Khan Pachachi, Bagh- 
dad, wishes to export direct Awassi- 
Karradi wool, white and colored, 85% 
clean, common quality. Firm has in 
stock about 550 bales. 

Woven Labels: 


Japan—Hillel Trading Co., Ltd. (Hil- 
lel Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha) (export 
merchant), No. 5 Horidome 2-chome, 
Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export direct woven labels. Samples 
available.* 

Yarns: 


Japan—Kamei Kabushiki Kaisha (8. 
Kamei & Co., Ltd.) (importer and ex- 
porter), No. 76 Yamashita-cho, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama, wishes to export direct 
raw silk yarns. 
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Chemicals: 

Japan—Kamei Kabushiki Kaisha (8. 
Kamei & Co., Ltd.) (importer and ex- 
porter), No. 76 Yamashita-cho, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama, wishes to purchase di- 
rect aromatic chemicals. 


Clothing and Accessories: 
Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





oy exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 

P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
parchase direct secondhand clothing, 
haberdashery, and hosiery. 

Drilling Equipment: 

Australia—Clarence River Basin Oil 
Exploration Co., Underwood House, 16 
Hunter St., Sydney, has developed an 
initial drilling program based on the 
preliminary geological reconnaisance 
of the company’s consulting petroleum 
geologist. 

The program consists of 6 wells in 
the Clarence River area up to 5,000 
feet, and a suggested casing program 
is: 10” conductor, 8” water shut-off, 
¢” to bottom. In the first well con- 
tinuous coring below alluvium; second 
pore, 2,000 ft. maximum continuous 
coring; subsequent wells, coring is 
required but probably restricted to 
bottom 2/300 ft. Blow-out preventer 
on 6” casing. Facilities for formation 
tests for oil, gas, and water required. 
The company is interested in receiving 
bids from drilling companies in the 
United States. 

See announcements under Export 
Opportunities, “Machinery” and “Serv- 
ices,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oc- 
tober 25, 1954, pages 14 and 15. 


Essential Oils: 


Japan—Kamei Kabushiki Kaisha (8S. 
Kamei & Co., Ltd.) (importer and ex- 
porter), No. 76 Yamashita-cho, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama, wishes to purchase 
direct essential oils. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 


Germany — Fihumin, Gesellschaft 
mbH (importing distributor; manu- 
facturer of feedstuffs, fish meal, and 
fertilizers), 239 Elbchaussee, Hamburg- 
Gross-Flottbek, wishes to purchase di- 
rect 100-lot shipments of soy meal, 
cottonseed meal, groundnut meal, and 
rapeseed meal. 

Germany — Konsum-Anstalt Fried. 
Krupp (importing distributor, import- 
er and retailer of food and consumer 
goods), 10 Ostfeldstrasse, Essen, wishes 
to purchase direct all kinds of food 
and meat products suitable for sale 
in firm’s stores. 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
purchase direct foodstuffs. 

Switzerland — Hafermuehle Luetzel- 
flueh AG. (flour mill), Luetzelflueh, 
wishes to receive offers c.if. Antwerp 
or Rotterdam, Netherland, for 50 tons 
of corn grits, also called hominy 
grits, which pass through a No. 4 
Mesh screen, but are retained on a 
No. 6 mesh screen, for making corn 
flakes. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Gift Shop Items: 

Venezuela—Manuel A. Trujillo D. 
(importer, exporter), Apartado 2689, 
Caracas, seeks U. S. sources of supply 
of merchandise for gift shops, such 
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as lamps, vases, greeting cards, and 
other articles. 


Hardware: 


Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
purchase direct hardware. 


Household Goods: 


Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
purchase direct enamelware. 


Textiles: 


Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter), 9 rue Clemenceau, 
B. P. No. 106, Tananarive, wishes to 
purchase direct cotton, rayon, woolen, 
and silk textiles. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 

Belgium — Arthur Barbiere (sales 
agent), 24 Avenue Em. Bossaert, Brus- 
sels, wishes to act as agent for Amer- 
ican manufacturers of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Germany—Wolf Niemz (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 51 Hofweg, Hamberg 
21, wishes to obtain agency for citric 


and tartaric acids, US.P., in 50 ton 
lots each. 


Clothing: 


Netherlands—George Klement (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 60 Méilletstraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain agency 
for ladies’ outerwear. 


Essential Oils: 

Germany—Wolf Niemz (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 51 Hofweg, Hamburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for California 
orange oil and natural peppermint 
oil, in 2- to 5-ton lots each. 





Electrical Equipment 
Needed by Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan 
is inviting bids until November 
25, 1954, for the supply of one 
250-mva. switchboard, one 11- 
ky. control board, and a 2-year 
supply of spare parts for both. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review purposes 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Director General, Depart- 
ment of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Frere Road, Karachi, Pak- 
istan. 











Foodstuffs: 


Germany — Wilhelm Reimlinger 
(agent), 13h “Chilehaus,” Burchard- 
strasse, Hamburg 1, wishes to obtain 
agencies for canned corned beef, veg- 
etable specialties, pineapple, peaches, 
cherries, and pears. 


Machinery: 


Union of South Africa—Tromp and 
Sons (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, commis- 
sion mechant, retailer, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer of washing and floor 
cleaning machines), 93 Strand St., P. O. 
Box 3569, Cape Town, wishes to obtain 
agency for industrial vacuum cleaners. 


Textiles: 


Canada—George R. Gilpin (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 96 Dowling Ave., To- 
ronto, Ontario, wishes to obtain agen- 
cies for textiles and piece goods, such 
as woolens, worsteds, and tropical suit- 
ings for men’s and women’s clothing; 
also shirtings. Firm desires to act as 
manufacturer’s agent or mill repre- 
sentative, on commission basis, selling 
from U. S. mills to Canadian manu- 
facturers of finished goods. 

Netherlands—George Klement (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 60 Milletstraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain agency 
for textiles. 


Union of South Africa—Kevin E. 
Beary (indent agent), Sturk’s Bldgs., 
52 Long St. P. O. Box 398, Cape Town, 
wishes to obtain agencies for fashion 
piece goods and textiles in general; 
and all qualities of rayon lining ma- 
terials, particularly best quality fab- 
rics for manufacturers of high-quality 
clothing. Firm states it is in a position 
to sell rayon linings to the 3 largest 
clothing manufacturers in Cape Town. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Germany—Johann Paul Barlage, 
representing Barlage Knapp & Co., 
Chilehaus A., Hamburg, is interested 
in, and requests technical information 
on, forest operations and the sawmill 
industry. Was scheduled to arrive 
October 18, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 to 8 weeks. U. S. address: Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Ave., and 42d 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York; Washington; Norfolk; Jackson- 
ville; Mobile; New Orleans; Oakdale, 
La.; Jackson, Miss.; Memphis; and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

India—Shib Chander Kumar, repre- 
senting Jagat Group Concerns, Jagat 
Niwas, P. O. Box 36, Saharanpur, Uttar 
Pradesh, is interested in importing 
sugar and coarse food grains, and ex- 
porting to the United States spices 
and foodstuffs. He also is interested 
in establishing Indian industries, par- 
ticularly fruit processing, with U. 8. 
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Ceylon To Purchase 
Steel Products 


The Government of Ceylon 
will accept bids until January 
4, 1955, for the supply of the 
following materials required by 
the Government Stores Depart- 
ment: 3,204 cwt. of mild steel 
angles, 745 cwt. of mild steel tees, 
667 cwt. of rolled steel joists, 
and 645 cwt. of mild steel 
channels, in various sizes, and 
conforming to British Standard 
Specification No. 15 of 1948. 

A copy of the bid invitation 
is available for review purposes 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo, Ceylon. 











capital participation. Was scheduled 
to arrive October 19, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Far East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Sweden—Gunnar Ringstrom, repre- 
senting C. Ljungdahls Handels & Fa- 
briks AB. (manufacturer and exporter 
of paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
caulking compounds; importer of all 
kinds of raw materials for the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer industries), 4 S:t 
Eriksgatan, Goteborg, is interested in 
appointing U. S. agents and/or dis- 
tributors for the sale in the United 
States of “Glitsa,” a long-lasting var- 
nish. He is now in the United States 
and will remain until late in Novem- 
ber. U. S. address: c/o Mr. Sture Wi- 
berg, Swedish Consulate General, 8 
E. 69th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Minneapolis, November 1; San Fran- 
cisco, November 5; Los Angeles, No- 
vember 8; Dallas, November 11; At- 
lanta, November 15; Washington, No- 
vember 19; and New York City, No- 
vember 22. 


Turkey—vVictor Yasar Benyes, presi- 
dent of Benyes & Sons (Yako Benyes 
ve Ogullari Koll. Sti.) (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), Persembe Pa- 
zari, Arslan Han, Kat 3 No. 2-3, Galata, 
Istanbul, is interested in discussing 
manufacturing investment in Turkey, 
as well as possibilities for trade with 
the United States. 


Mr. Benyes is particularly interested 
in collaborating with an American 


firm in the establishment in Turkey of 
a manufacturing enterprise in any of 
the following fields: Electric and gas 
home appliances; insulating material; 
tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures; paper 
containers and wax paper; and min- 
ing. (See investment opportunity pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Oct. 18, 1954, p. 18.) 


Mr. Benyes is now in the United 
States and will remain until January 
15. U.S. address: c/o Bennett, 1509 
Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. Tele- 
phone: Woodward 2-8870. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, and Minneapolis. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce FPield 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in the 
course of compiling each list. Brief 
extracts from these data follow 
each title for which such data are 
available. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply 
and Equipment Importers and Dealers 
—Venezuela.—Aviation in Venezuela 
has shown remarkable progress since 
its initiation. Seventeen airlines, op- 
erating passenger and cargo services, 
appear to have a substantial volume 
of traffic. As there are no manufac- 
turers of aircraft, the country depends 
entirely on imports, most of which are 
obtained from the United States with 
a smaller number coming from the 
United Kingdom. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, 
and Engineers — Trinidad.— Trinidad 
has not overcome its postwar housing 
shortage. There is a fair demand for 
new office and commercial premises, 
and a modest growth of miscellaneous 
light industry. Local materials, such as 
stone, are used to some extent in 
building construction. 


Imports in 1953 included 12 million 
board feet of shaped or simply worked 
wood; about 6 long tons of lime, ce- 
ment, and fabricated building ma- 
terials; and 5 long tons of finished 
structural parts of iron and steel. Im- 
ports of cement are expected to de- 
cline as a new cement factory gets 
into production this year. 

Import licenses from hard-currency 
areas are generally granted only for 
products which are essential for the 
colony and unobtainable in the ster- 
ling area. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Brazil.— 
Brazil produces a large variety of au- 
tomotive supplies. However, many vi- 
tal spare parts which are not pro- 


——e 


duced locally are still in short suppiy 
mainly because of stringent import 
restrictions in 1953. 

Imports of auto motors, parts, ang 
accessories in 1953 totaled 197,103,009 
cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro — approximately 
US$0.054, legal rate) compared with 
1,242,165,000 cruzeiros recorded in 1959, 
Similarly, imports of chassis for trucks 
and buses decreased in value by 8% 
percent; passenger cars by 73.8 per. 
cent; trucks, buses, ambulances, sta- 
tion wagons, pickups, and jeeps by 
60.8 percent; tractors by 24.2 percent; 
and diesel motors by 55.8 percent. An 
estimated 65 percent of automotive 
equipment imports are from the 
United States. Other principal sup- 
pliers are the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and France. 


Present import restrictions prohibit 
the import of used equipment and 
used motor vehicles. Import of items 
similar to those manufactured locally 
is.too expensive to compete with the 
domestic industry. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Iran.—Iran is 
entirely dependent upon imports for 
automotive vehicles and equipment as 
there is no domestic production other 
than bus bodies. The market is con- 
stantly growing and American cars 
and trucks have been in heavy de- 
mand. Prospects for increased sales 
are good, particularly if the oil agree- 
ment, which has already been passed 
by the lower house, is ratified and 
exchange made available. 


Imports of automotive vehicles and 
equipment in the Iranian year ended 
March 1954 were valued at 93,203,000 
rials (32.5 rials = US$1, official rate) 
and 377,324,000 rials, respectively (in- 
cluding 310,772,000 rials for tires and 
tubes). The United States supplied 
68 per cent of the vehicles, 62 percent 
of the tires and tubes, and 80 percent 
of the spare parts. Other leading sup- 
pilers of vehicles were Germany (12%) 
and the United Kingdom (10%). Ger- 
many was also second as a supplier of 
16 percent of the tires and tubes. 


Business Firms—Madeira Islands.— 
The Madeira Islands, with a popula- 
tion of 266,990 in 1950, are dependent 
on imports for all major consumer 
goods. Figures covering imports are 
not listed separately in Portuguese 
statistics. 


Figures are available on exports of 
two chief specialties — embroidered 
linen and Madeira wine. Exports of 
handmade embroideries in 1953 were 
valued at $2,663,000 of which $1,514,- 
000 went to the United States. Ma- 
deira wine exports totaled $1,376,000, 
of which $53,000 went to the United 
States. 


The same import and export regu- 
lations in force in continental Portu- 
gal apply to Madeira. All imports are 
subject to license and there is a strict 
import screening for items from the 
United States. Capital goods and rel- 
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atively essential consumer items have 
the best chance of direct dollar li- 
censing. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, 
Packers, and Exporters—Brazil.— 

Coffee—The economic importance 
of coffee has long been recognized as 
a dominant factor in the economic 
and political development of Brazil. 
Coffee contributes as much as 40 per- 
cent of the national income, and con- 
siderably more than half the exports. 
The United States traditionally has 
peen the principal market for coffee. 
In the past year, however, European 
countries have bid actively for coffees 
which they desire, and shipments to 
that area are increasing. Almost 16 
million bags of coffee were exported 
in 1953 with an estimated value of 21.5 
million cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro—approxi- 
mately US$0.054, official rate). 

Tea.—Approximately 750 tons of tea 
are produced annually. Although tea 
has been grown for many years, it is 
not a major export commodity. Tea 
yalued at 13,959 cruzeiros (534 metric 
tons) was exported from Brazil in 
1953. 

Mate.—Annual production of mate 
is approximately 65,000 tons, of which 
1 percent is exported. Principal im- 
porters of mate are Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, and Chile, with the United 
States, France, and Lebanon import- 
ing lesser amounts. Exports in 1953 
amounted to 34.831 metric tons valued 
at 173,433,000 cruzeiros. 

Cocoa and Cacao.—The cocoa and 
cacao industry is of primary impor- 
tance to the northeastern section of 
Brazil with cacao a major export com- 
modity. Germany, the United States, 
and Argentina were the major im- 
porters of cacao beans in 1953; how- 
ever, a large part of the cacao shipped 
to Germany was reexported to the 
United States. Exports of cacao beans 
totaled 108,690 metric tons valued at 
1,532,463,000 cruzeiros. The United 
States, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and other European countries also 
imported fairly large amounts of 
processed cocoa. 

Dental Supply Houses—Haiti.—All 
dental supplies, instruments, and 
equipment are imported. The United 
States is the largest supplier; the 
Haitian Government, the main pur- 
chaser. Import licenses are not re- 
quired. 

Dental Supply Houses—Honduras.— 
All dental supplies and equipment 
used in Honduras are imported. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Ceylon.—No 
electrical appliances are manufac- 
tured locally. A fair market exists for 
electrical supplies and equipment. Im- 
ports of electrical goods and appara- 
tus in 1953 amounted to $5.1 million. 
Principal suppliers were the United 
Kingdom ($3.6 million); the Nether- 
lands ($274,000); Hong Kong ($185,- 
000); and the United States ($165,000). 
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Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya.—All hardware must be im- 
ported, since none is manufactured 
locally. The major share of imports 
of all types of hardware is from the 
United Kingdom, which supplies an 
estimated 50 percent of goods in 
this category. Other principal sup- 
pliers are Germany, 30 percent, and 
the United States, 10 percent; Japan 
and Western European countries fur- 
nish the remainder. 

Exchange restrictions act as the 
chief deterrent to imports from the 
United States. Goods of U. 8S. origin 
prohibited for exchange reasons are 
permitted, however, to enter via Hong 
Kong. There is a substantial volume 
of reexport trade in hardware to sur- 
rounding countries from Singapore. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia.—All professional and scientific 
instruments are imported since none 
are manufactured locally. Principal 
countries of origin by volume are the 
United States, Germany, Japan, Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom. 


American instruments in general 
are considered higher in quality than 
those from other sources. It is re- 
ported, however, that European instru- 
ments, particularly from Germany, 
are competing strongly because of 
lower prices and the fact that many 
purchases are subject to public bid- 
ding. 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Haiti—Import statistics com- 
bine all machines and apparatus other 
than motor vehicles, boats, and sewing 
machines, under two classifications. 
The value of imports under these clas- 
sifications in the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 1954, was $6,566,857. The United 
States is the largest supplier providing 
about 20 percent of the requirement, 
and the remaining 80 percent is sup- 
plied by some 30 other countries. 


Very little farm machinery is used. 
The average holding is so small, and 
average income so limited, that farm- 
ers cannot afford to purchase other 
than the traditional machete and 
hoe. 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong.— 
Imports of medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products in 1953 totaled HK$223,- 
009,296. Approximately 21 percent of 
total imports came from the United 
Kingdom, 15 percent from Western 
Germany, 12.3 percent from Italy, 12.2 
percent from the Netherlands, and 
11.7 percent from France. The United 
States share was only 2.2 percent, 
largely because of the strict nature of 
U. S. export controls. 

Imports of cosmetics, toilet prepa- 
rations, and soap amounted to 
HK$11,690,424. France supplied 84 
percent of the perfumery. The United 
States furnished 76 percent of denti- 
frices, 51 percent of toilet prepara- 
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tions, and 34 percent of toilet and 
m soaps. 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- 
aration exports from Hong Kong 
totaled HK$245,052,433, of which 73 
percent went to communist China. 
Exports of cosmetics and toilet prepa- 
tions totaled HK$7,087,731. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
Importers and Dealers — India, —- Do- 
mestic manufacturers claim that their 


‘capacity for all kinds of finished goods 


from imported raw materials is suf- 
ficient to meet the entire country’s 
demand. The country is largely de- 
pendent on imported antibiotics, 
chemotherapeutic drugs, vitamins, and 
hormones. Imports of drugs and 
medicines are subject to licensing re- 
strictions which are more severe for 
imports from the dollar area. 

Imports from the United States in 
recent years have consisted predomi- 
nantly of antibiotics. Toilet requisites 
are not allowed to be imported from 
the dollar area. Many foreign firms 
have either established their own 
packaging plants or have patent li- 
censing agreements with local fac- 
tories. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops— 
Norway.—Metal producing and work- 
ing plants and shops constitute the 
largest industry from the standpoint 
of workers employed and production 
value. With more than 1,000 metal- 
working shops and an additional 105 
producers of base metals, the indus- 
try imports much of its raw material 
and production machinery. 

The United States supplied in 1953 
about $6,150,000 or 10 percent of the 
semifabricated iron and steel im- 
ports. Machine tools and other pro- 
duction equipment are imported from 
West Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Imports from 
the dollar area are restricted largely 
to essential raw materials, semiman- 
ufactures, and machinery. Produc- 
tion machinery may be imported with 
relative freedom by those who produce 
for export. 

Motion Picture Industry—Japan.— 
Japan imported 110 full-length mo- 
tion pictures in the first half of 1954. 
Principal sources were the United 
States (68%), the United Kingdom 
(11%), France, Italy, and Germany. 
A total of 40 shorts were imported in 
the same period. Japan imported 53 
16-mm. movie cameras from the 
United States and Switzerland; 13 
35-mm. movie cameras from the 
United States and West Germany; and 
19 35-mm. and 124 16-mm. projectors 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom. A total of 2,615,189 meters 
of raw film (including colored and 
16-mm. film) were imported during 
this period. Only firms that have been 
allocated foreign exchange and hold 
import licenses may import feature 
motion pictures. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refin- 
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ers, and Exporters—Sweden.—Produc- 
tion of fats and fatty oils consists 
chiefly of rapeseed oil, coconut oil, and 
linseed oil, produced and refined from 
domestically grown or imported raw 
material. Only small quantities of fish 
oil and other animal oils are produced. 

Imports consist chiefly of whale oil 
and other animal oil, but also rela- 
tively small quantities of vegetable 
oils, mainly coconut oil. Norway 
supplied practically all whale oil; and 
the Malay States, most of the coconut 
oil. Imports from the United States 
are generally small and consist of 
products which cannot be obtained 
from soft currency areas such as soya 
lecithin. 

More than 50 per cent of the ex- 
ports in 1953 consisted of turnip and 
rapeseed oil, and the principal buyer 
was West Germany. Other important 
markets were Finland, Austria, and 
Yugoslavia. Small quantities of rape- 
seed oil were shipped to the United 
States. 

Petroleum Industry — Columbia. — 
Crude petroleum production has risen 
steadily from 30 million barrels in 
1949 to 39,430,000 barrels in 1953. Oil 
wells in production numbered 1,700 in 
May 1954. Because of lack of refining 
capacity and transportation facilities, 
a considerable proportion of require- 
ments for petroleum products are met 
through imports. Principal sources are 
the Netherlands West Indies and the 
United States. 


Crude petroleum exports in 1953 
amounted to 32,068,989 barrels. The 
majority of these exports went to the 
United States and the Netherlands 
West Indies. 


Physicians and Surgeons—Haiti. 


Provision Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand.—New Zealand, a pri- 
mary producing country, is self-suf- 
ficient in most of the basic foodstuffs. 
An exception is wheat, of which 7.1 
million bushels were imported from 
Australia in 1953. Flour, raw sugar, 
and citrus are imported principally 
from soft currency sources. Licensés 
to import foodstuffs from dollar 
sources are not usually granted, but 
canned salmon and prunes have been 
exempted from licensing and may be 
imported from any source. 


Pulp and Paper Mills—Brazil. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Uruguay. 

Tanneries — Uruguay. — Tanning is 
one of Uruguay’s most typical indus- 
tries. Its development is a logical 
consequence of the livestock-raising 
industry. Cattle, calf, lining, shear- 
ling, lamb, horse, soles, and chamois 
are the principal types of leather pro- 
duced. Leather imports are insignifi- 
cant; only $9,000 worth entered the 
country in 1953. Uruguay exports ap- 
proximately half of its leather produc- 
tion. Main buying countries are 
France, Germany, United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. The 


United States is in sixth place, with 
Turkey and Italy. The United States 
is considered Uruguay’s biggest com- 
petitor in the foreign market. 

Textile Industry—Spain.—The tex- 
tile industry constitutes a large and 
important segment of the economy, 
with cotton the most important 
branch. Some 3,500 factories engage 
in spinning and/or weaving and knit- 
ting textiles, operating 3,000,000 spin- 
dles, 100,000 looms, and 30,000 knit- 
ting machines with approximately 
300,000 workers. 

Textiles are produced at a rate 
which, considerably in excess of local 
consumption, has created a situation 
of burdensome surplus stocks. 

Import needs of the industry are 
chiefly for raw materials and ma- 
chinery. Raw cotton is imported in 
large quantities from the United 
States under specific arrangements. 
An interesting trade in textile ma- 
chinery might be developed with the 
United States; however, such imports 
depend upon a general improvement 
in the dollar exchange situation and 
allocation of dollars for such pur- 
chases. 

Important quantities of finished 
fabrics and some yarn are exported, 
mostly to the Near East, Europe, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
—Switzerland.—Factories engaged in 
the manufacture of tobacco products 
numbered 103 in 1953, with 7,926 em- 
ployees. No trimmings or scrap were 
imported in that year. Of the leaf 
tobacco imported, the United States 
supplied 46.3 percent with Brazil rank- 
ing second and Turkey third. 

The United States also supplied 97 
percent of the cigarettes imported and 
47 percent of the pipe tobacco, while 
Brazil supplied over half the quantity 
of cigar imports. Switzerland is by far 
the most important foreign purchaser 
of U. S. Maryland leaf, having im- 
ported 5,272,000 pounds of the 7,505,- 
000 pounds exported in the 1952-53 
tobacco year. 





Syria’s cotton crop for 1954-55 is 
estimated by private sources at 275,000 
bales (500 pounds gross) compared 
with 230,000 bales in 1953-54, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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TRANSPORT NOTES 


British Overseas Airways Corpora. 
tion made a profit of £2,012,792 ip 
the year ended March 31, 1954, £1,900. 
000 more than in the preceding year, 
and had a net surplus of £1,065,397 
after deduction of interest on capital, 
despite the withdrawal of Comets 
from service in January. For the first 
time, the chairman of BOAC points 
out, provision appears in the accounts 
for income and profits taxes in the 
amount of £350,000. 








The largest single air-trooping con- 
tract yet placed by the British Alr 
Ministry has been awarded to Alir- 
work, Ltd., a leading British inde- 
pendent operator, for carrying troops 
during the.next 2%4 years between the 
United Kingdom and Singapore. The 
contract provides for the carriage of 
7,000 troops annually in each direc- 
tion and is valued at £1,250,000 a year, 
Handley Page Hermes IVA piston-en- 
gined aircraft fitted with 68 back- 
ward-facing seats will be used. 





The Swedish-American Line has 
placed an order with the Ansaldo 
Shipbuilding yard at Genoa, Italy, for 
construction of a sistership to the 
Kungsholm. The new vessel will in- 
herit the name of Gripsholm from its 
famous predecessor, which is now in 
German service but which will be re- 
named the Berlin in the beginning of 
1955. The vessel is expected to be 
completed in 1956 and will be similar 
to the present Kungsholm. 





The prime contractors for the first 
phase of the construction work at 
Torrejon Air Base, near Madrid, Spain, 
have signed a contract with the Bar- 
celona firm, Fomento de Obras y Con- 
strucciones. 

The bid was for 139 million pe- 
setas. The contract requires that the 
work be completed in 550 days. 





The 16,500-deadweight-ton oll 
tanker Dondo was launched at the 
Cockerill-Hoboken Shipyards in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, for the Portuguese 
Soponata Co. The Dondo, of the 
same type as the Alvelos, Cercal, and 
Bornes, is expected to be delivered by 
the end of 1954. 





Aerovias Guest inaugurated a non- 
stop service between Mexico City and 
Panama on September 20. The one- 
way fare on this new route amounts 
to US$9). 

Aerovias Guest owns two DC-4s, 
which it uses to provide daily service 
between Mexico City and Miami, Fla. 
These same airplanes will be used on 
the Panama route, leaving Mexico 
City every Monday at 10:30 a. m. and 
returning to Mexico on Tuesday. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








Brazil Airline Expands 


U. S. Facilities 


Addition of equipment and ex- 
pansion of its offices in the 
United States has been an- 
nounced by Brazilian Interna- 
tional Airlines (Aerovias Brasil). 

The company has bought 
three DC-6 airplanes for its 
thrice-weekly flights on the 
Miami-Rio-Buenos Aires run, 
now using DC-4’s, and six Con- 
vairs, which its parent company, 
Real Transportes, will use in 
domestic service in Brazil. The 
line has also opened new offices 
in Washington and New York to 
serve passenger and cargo pa- 
trons at each point. 











Swedish-American Line To 
Order New Passenger Liner 


The Swedish-American Line in 
Goteborg is studying offers from ship- 
building yards in six West European 
countries to furnish a new passenger 
liner. A definite decision is expected 
to be made at the end of the year. 

It is understood that the new 
liner will be of about the same size 
and construction as the Kungsholm, 
with first- and tourist-class accom- 
modations, and will be built to meet 
the demands of the regular passenger 
traffic between Sweden and the 
United States and tourist cruises in 
tropical waters. The vessel will be 
air-conditioned and will have all out- 
side cabins. 





India Plans Expansion of 
Telephone Connections 


About 65,000 more telephone con- 
nections will be made in Bombay, 
India, by 1958-59 under the expan- 
sion plans of the Indian Government, 
according to the Deputy Minister for 
Communications. The city is now 
served by 45,000 telephones. 

The proposed expansion, the Min- 
ister stated, would cost 120 million 
Tupees (1 rupee=US$0.21). Of the 
hew connections, about 7,000 are ex- 
pected to be completed in 1955. 





Contract for Ganges River 
Bridge Given Indian Firm 


An Indian combine reportedly has 
been awarded the contract to con- 
struct the new rail and road bridge 
over the Ganges River near Mokameh 
Ghat, Bihar State. 

The successful bidders, who com- 
peted with seven foreign firms, are 


November 1, 1954 


the Hindustan Construction Co. of 
Bombay and the Braithwaite Burn and 
Jessop Co. of Calcutta. 


Preliminary work was scheduled to 
be started this month, and construc- 
tion of the bridge is expected to begin 
in the winter of 1956. 


Announcements concerning plans 
for construction of the bridge were 
published in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, October 19, 1953, page 12, and De- 
cember 21, 1953, page 10. 


Key West-Cuba Auto 


Ferry in Service 


The vessel City of Key West began 
the new motorcar ferry service be- 
tween Key West and Cuba in October. 

The ferry is to maintain a regular 
schedule of departure from Key West 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day at 9 a.m. and arrive at Cardenas 
at 3:30 p.m. On its return trip it will 
leave Cardenas at 9 a.m. on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday and should 
arrive in Key West at 4 p.m. 


The vessel will accommodate 40 au- 
tomobiles and 250 passengers. The 
cost of passage one way is $29.90 for 
car and chauffeur and $7.50 for other 
passengers. 


The operators are prepared to in- 
crease the service to provide a round 
trip every day when a steady demand 
develops. 


The vessel is equipped to provide all 
facilities for comfort and relaxation, 
including a first-class restaurant and 
cocktail bar. About $250,000 is said 
to have been invested in fitting out the 
vessel with luxurious accommodations. 








KLM, Nicaragua Sign 1-Year 
Air-Passenger Contract 


A 1-year contract for passenger 
flight operations in Nicaragua has been 
signed by the local representative of 
the Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) and 
the Minister of War, Navy, and Avia- 
tion for the Nicaraguan Government. 


The contract is not an air agree- 
ment. It provides that the Government 
may cancel at any time, whereas KLM 
must give 30 days’ notice of schedule 
changes or increases. The Government 
grants free entry for aviation gasoline, 
spare parts, a station wagon, and other 
equipment necessary for the local KLM 
operations, and KLM grants the Gov- 
ernment 24 one-way trips to points in 
the Caribbean area and Venezuela. 


The KLM representative in Nicara- 
gua has signed a separate contract 
with the Director General of Com- 
munications for carrying airmail be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica and 
Panama. This mail is relatively in- 
significant, according to KLM. 


Turkey To Have New 


Harbor Facilities 


A Netherlands firm has been 
granted the contract for construction 
of extensive new harbor facilities at 
the south-central port of Mersin, Tur- 
key. 

When construction is completed Mer- 
sin is expected to assume considerable 
importance as an outlet for Turkish 
cereals, as it is connected to impor- 
tant cereal-producing centers by a 
good railway. 

Negotiations have been under way 
between the Turkish Maritime Bank, 
the State-owned shipping line, and 
foreign suppliers for the purchase of 
a number of seagoing vessels. The 
new vessels are to be acquired under 
the program to modernize and expand 
the Turkish merchant fleet. 





New Rolling Stock Factory 


To Be Set Up in Egypt 


Establishment of a factory in Egypt 
for the production of railway rolling 
stock is under consideration by the 
National Production Council, its Sec- 
retary General has stated. 

It is believed that the proposed 
plant should make only freight cars 
at the beginning, although later as 
experience is acquired production of 
passenger cars could be undertaken. 

The Egyptian State Railways will 
require considerable replacement of 
existing stock over the next 10 years 
and if at least part of the new equip- 
ment could be produced locally con- 
siderable saving in foreign exchange 
could be effected. Moreover, such an 
industry could ultimately absorb part 
of the production of the planned iron 
and steel plant. 

No definite plans for such a project, 
however, have yet been adopted. 





Damage by Flood to Assam 


Rail Link To Be Repaired 


Three months will be required to re- 
pair and put in full operation the As- 
sam rail link of the North Eastern 
Railway in India, which was damaged 
by flood. 

The Assam government is reported 
to have recommended to the Railway 
Board that the present route be 
changed to one farther south, where 
there would be less danger from floods. 
The steep gradients which are causing 
a bottleneck in the service also could 
be reduced. 

The Indian Minister for Irrigation, 
reportedly is studying a plan to con- 
struct a 400-mile-long, 10-foot em- 
bankment on both sides of the Brah- 
maputra River, at a cost between 40 
million and 60 million rupees (1 rupee 
=US$0.21). 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Export Licensing of Hides and 
Skins to Soviet Bloc Reported 


A total of 114,500 wet bovine hides and skins, valued at $967,382, 
were licensed for export to Eastern European countries in the period 
January 1-October 15, 1954, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has reported. 

In addition, 80,000 pounds of croupon leather, valued at $100,000, 


were licensed to these countries dur- 
ing the same period. 

Of the total value of wet hides and 
skins licensed, cattle hides accounted 
for $643,450; kipskins $320,782; and 
calfskins $3,150. By country, BFC noted 
that $303,132 worth was licensed to 
Hungary; $260,000 to the U. S. S. R.; 
$110,900 to East Germany; $105,450 to 
Poland; and $187,900 to Rumania. 

The total number of wet hides and 
skins approved for export to these 
destinations represents less than one- 
half of 1 percent of total U. S. pro- 
duction for the first 9 months of 
1954, which is in excess of 27 million, 
BFC said. 


No shipments of hides and skins 
were made to the bloc in the first 7 
months of this year. In August, the 
latest months for which export fig- 
ures are available, 501 calfskins and 
1,000 kipskins, valued at $10,482 were 
exported to Hungary. 

Although it is the Department’s 
policy generally to approve exports of 
nonstrategic goods to the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites, licenses are granted 
only after careful scrutiny with re- 
gard to security considerations. 


All Applications Approved 

BFC noted that no apparent in- 
terest was evidenced in exporting 
bovine hides and skins to the bloc 
until early 1954, the first export li- 
cense application of this kind having 
been approved in April. All such ap- 
plications submitted have been ap- 
proved in full and there are now 
no applications pending for licenses 
to export these items. 


No applications to export dry bovine 
hides and skins to the Soviet bloc 





have been received, BFC reported. 


BFC pointed out that not all of 
the hides and skins licensed for ex- 
port to these destinations would nec- 
essarily result in actual shipments. 
Such factors as cancellation or re- 
duction of orders and lack of dollar 
exchange may prevent completion of 
certain shipments. During October 
BFC received cancellations of cattle 
hides amounting to $96,500 for Hun- 
gary. Also, since licenses are valid 
for six months, there may be a con- 
siderable time lag between the date 
the license is validated and the date 
ef actual shipment. 


Bovine hides and skins were re- 
moved from individual license re- 
quirements for export to most coun- 
tries on October 30, 1953. However, 
exporters are still required to obtain 
validated export licenses for shipment 
of these, as well as all other com- 
modities, to the Soviet bloc countries. 


Imports Under $500 


Exempt From Invoice 


All importations into the United 
States not exceeding $500 in value 
hereafter will be exempt from the re- 
quirements that they be covered by a 
certified consular invoice, according 
to an announcement by Customs Com- 
missioner Ralph Kelly on October 25. 
On shipments not imported for sale, 
the exemption from the certified in- 
voice requirement has been raised to 
$1,000. 

The Bureau of Customs took an 
initial step toward relaxing the certi- 
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fied invoice requirement in 1950, when 
importers of goods that were duty. 
free or subject to specific rates not 
dependent on value were relieved from 
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furnishing such a document. The new 
regulation extends this exemption to 
shipments not exceeding $500 in value 
even when the duty rate depends 
upon value. Hitherto, consular invoices 
have been required on such trans- 
actions when exceeding $250 in value, 


The present action implements the 
authority granted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1953 to provide, by 
regulation, when the production of a 
certified invoice on imported mer- 
chandise shall be required. 


Customs officials have estimated 
that the new regulations will eliminate 
certified invoices for approximately 
10 percent of the number of shipments 
presently requiring such invoices. 
Studies are continuing to determine 
what further reductions in paper work, 
including additional exemptions from 
consular invoices, may be authorized. 


The new regulations are embodied 
in Treasury decision No. 53638, which 


appears in the Federal Register of 
October 26. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
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